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WHEN John Bach McMaster brought out the first volume 
of the ‘History of the People of the United States from 
the Revolution to the Civil War,’ in 1883, the prevailing 
historical opinions of his countrymen were based upon 
books of which few are to-day accepted as reliable, and 
upon general assumptions that are now questioned or 
supplanted. He began his studies in a period when the 
men who had fought the Civil War were still dominating 
American thought. He has outlived their generation 
and their epoch, for, as they died, younger historians, 
trained in Europe and unscarred by the abolition schism, 
began to rewrite their times. Yet these eight large 
volumes, to which Prof. McMaster has devoted his life, 
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and which are now complete, stretch across this revolu- 
tion in ideals and understanding, and are a coherent 
whole, modern in their views to-day. When the first 
of them appeared there began a new period in historical 
writing in America. 

Thirty years ago, the period that lay between the 
close of the second war with England and the outbreak 
of the Civil War (1814-1861) was the dark age of American 
history. No impartial historian had traversed it. The 
explanations given by politicians on the stump were still 
accepted as history by their followers. Men of the North, 
who as schoolboys had declaimed the fervid peroration 
of Webster's speech for the Union, were in middle life 


convinced that slavery was closely related to original sin } 


and that the war was only a wicked rebellion. The 
veterans who had fought with Lee and Jackson, and 
their children, were hardened in the belief that selfish 
sectionalism and criminal aggression by the North were 
the key to all their history. There was no acceptance 
of fundamental facts in 1883, and no unity in interpreta- 
tion. School histories were written for the North or the 
South; none could circulate throughout the nation. And 
indeed men were only just beginning, in 1883, to speak 
or to think of the United States as a nation. 

That he foresaw the drift of American thought, and 
wrote the first great history that travelled with it, is 
Prof. McMaster’s greatest title to fame. Out of his 
volumes can be gathered the facts that illustrate the 
modern view. Other historians have added to his facts, 
and formulated theories based upon them, but none has 
greatly changed his drawing of the picture of the half- 
century preceding the Civil War. In that half-century, 
as we now see it, are to be found the bases for the 
nationality of the United States, whose existence men 
disbelieved in 1883. 


The Peace of Ghent, in 1814, left the United States 
bankrupt and disunited. Its population, under ten 
millions, sprawled along the Atlantic seaboard, pushing 
slightly west of the ridge of the Alleghanies, but it was 
local in its life and in its views. It had been plunged 
unprepared into the English war by enthusiasts from 
the frontier. From the war itself it had gained nothing, 
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but from the peace in Europe which came within a few 
months of the treaty of Ghent it derived permanent 
advantage. With Europe at rest it was no longer worth 
while to bully the United States; the vexed question of 
the carrying trade ceased to vex when Europe could 
resume her own carrying. Freed from the disturbing 
forces of European politics the United States could 
develop quietly at home. The unproductive war was 
followed by so active a period of home development 
that it has always been easy to argue post hoc propter 
hoc, and to attribute the growth to the ‘second war of 
independence.’ A truer explanation finds in the distress 
and suffering of the war the cause for active migration 
and pioneering, out of which came in the six years 
following the return of peace the six new States of 
Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), Illinois (1818), Alabama 
(1819), Maine (1820), and Missouri (1821). The boundaries 
of occupation were enlarged; the problems of wilder- 
ness-reclamation were forced upon government; a new 
economic democracy was born; and the transition from 
provinces to nation was begun. 

Nearly every American problem of the next fifty 
years can be connected with the conquest of the frontier. 
The backwoods communities of 1815 were in the Ohio 
Valley, but they differed little from earlier backwoods 
in the mountains of Virginia or Carolina, or along the 
Susquehanna or the Hudson or the Connecticut. Direct 
contact with nature was the prime condition; and the 
trees, the swamps, the thick virgin sod, the food supply, 
and the diseases were similar whenever Americans broke 
into the wilderness. The first two decades were the 
same whatever the region. Until the first children had 
grown to manhood the pioneers lived a life of unrelieved 
fatigue. Economic and social equality were compulsory. 
There was rarely much money or much that money 
could buy. Food and shelter were easily obtained, and 
were nearly all that could be obtained. Not until the 
accumulations of years had provided means for per- 
manent improvements and for paying off the debt of 
occupation could the frontier regions begin to differ- 
entiate according to local resources or social influences, 

At the close of the War of 1812 most of the United 
States was agricultural and not far removed from pioneer 
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conditions. Along a few of the main rivers, near Boston, 
or New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore or Charleston, 
were communities that had developed settled habits ; 
but their proportion to the whole population was small, 
and the pioneer farmer was still the typical American. 
The rush of settlers to the West in the next few years 
enlarged the pioneer area and, through the admission 
of new States, impressed its influence upon the central 
government. That differentiation within America was 
approaching was rarely foreseen; that differentiation 
from Europe had occurred was patent to all. 

A new consciousness of American independence showed 
itself in the doctrine which James Monroe announced in 
1823, after the revolution in the colonies of Spain. The 
threat that a European congress might be called to con- 
sider the restoration of these colonies by the same allied 
force that had put down liberal movements in France, 
Spain, and Naples alarmed both the American and the 
British governments, although for different reasons. 
George Canning wanted to save the South American 
trade, which a restoration of the Spanish colonial system 
would destroy. James Monroe voiced the nervousness 
of his countrymen lest the destruction of republican 
governments in South America should be the precursor 
of an attack upon republicanism in the United States. 
It was a not uncommon belief of Americans that mon- 
archical Europe dreaded the success of democracy in 
America and longed to overturn it. From such. a back- 
ground came the doctrine that has remained the funda- 
mental American policy since 1823. Unreasonable in 
many details, but founded upon the defensible premiss 
that whatever may injure a country is its proper concern, 
the Monroe doctrine warned the Powers not to molest 
the American republics, and asserted an isolation of 
American interests and a leadership of the United States 
in America that expressed the new consciousness of 
independence. If the doctrine had been questioned it 
could never have been maintained, because of the struc- 
tural weakness of the United States and its sparse 
population. But America was more conscious of its 
independence than of its limitations. 

The decade following the enunciation of the Monroe 
doctrine witnessed various events that confirmed its 
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premiss. One may scrutinise the earlier treaties of the 
United States in vain for evidence that American influ- 
ence shaped their terms, but in a series of treaties made 
about 1830, in the Presidency of Andrew Jackson, the 
republic made good its claim to respectful treatment. 
The European wars had done much damage to Americans, 
who were maltreated by all the belligerents. Great 
Britain was the defendant in most of the cases, since her 
universal naval presence had given to her Orders in 
Council vast power for harm. But these claims had been 
forfeited when the United States chose to try the arbitra- 
ment of war. Against France, Spain, Holland, and 
Naples, however, were claims that had not been cancelled 
by war, and were pressed by the United States with 
increasing seriousness as the legitimate governments of 
Europe solidified themselves in the twenties. Jackson 
collected the claims a little later, and so managed their 
political effect upon his followers that they were generally 
regarded as a tribute to the strength and influence of the 
United States. 

During Jackson’s first year in office, in 1830, occurred 
other events that further stimulated a growing senti- 
ment of nationalism. The political quarrel between 
southern men and eastern men, old as the government 
and embittered by the factions of the English war, 
crystallised in the great senatorial debate between 
Webster of Massachusetts and Hayne of South Carolina. 
The forces of nationality had been growing quietly. The 
Supreme Court had voiced the supremacy of federal law 
over the States, but most of the States still thought of 
themselves as supreme. Webster made popular the 
notion of national supremacy. His followers in the 
North and West accepted his theory first for party’s 
sake. Two years later, when Hayne’s own State tried to 
‘nullify’ * a tariff law, its act strengthened the conviction 
elsewhere that Webster’s view was right. In the next 





* In 1832 South Carolina, vexed by a protective tariff, declared that the 
Tariff Act was unconstitutional and void, thereby attempting to ‘nullify’ 
it. Jackson prepared to use force against the State in order to execute 
the law, but Congress hurriedly modified the Act and removed the grievance. 
The proceeding adopted by South Carolina became known as ‘nullifica- 
tion’ ; its importance lay in the fact that it involved the question of State 


> 
rights as against the Federal authorities. 
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thirty years, the ‘Reply to Hayne’ became a northern 
classic, a text for schools, a part of northern thought. 

Jackson brought much of the West to accept this 
view by his vigorous treatment of ‘nullification.’ Elected 
as the spokesman of the frontier democrats in 1828, he 
realised their feeling for the general government, fore- 
stalled nullification by a threat of force, and served both 
his own party and the nation by his policy. By 1830 the 
generation of men that controlled America was forget- 
ting the separatism that dated from the colonial period. 
The last of the framers of the Constitution to die was 
Madison, who lived until 1837. Men who knew neither 
British rule nor State freedom were coming into control ; 
and every act of the general government served to 
strengthen it as the kernel of American life. The opposi- 
tion to the nascent nationalism came from a region just 
beginning to realise itself as possessing special economic 
interests and at variance with half the States. 

Calhoun of South Carolina, twice Vice-President and 
long a senator for his State, was among the earliest to 
notice this sectional divergence and to prepare a political 
remedy to meet it. In his youth he had been as national 
as any. He was oneof the young enthusiasts who forced 
the English war. He had advocated a Federal Bank, 
internal improvements at the public cost, and a tariff so 
adjusted as to afford protection to American manufac- 
tures. He had warned his colleagues in Congress against 
a narrow and restricted view of public powers. So late 
as 1824 he favoured these things, but in the next four 
years he became aware of the sectional drift that was 
separating the North and the South. As between the 
nation and his State, he was for the latter; and during 
the years of Adams's presidency he formulated the 
philosophic basis of separatism and nullification. When, 
in 1828, the tariff was again revised under the influence 
of northern manufacturers and Clay’s western converts 
to the ‘American System,’ Calhoun used every strategy 
to defeat the measure, and failing in this undertook to 
organise his State in opposition to it. He might have 
precipitated the nullification episode in this year had not 
the probable election of Jackson to the presidency in- 
duced him to give the government one more chance. 
From his angle the tariff had become a sectional measure, 
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enacted by a corrupt alliance of its beneficiaries, in 
defiance of the Constitution and to the damage of the 
South. He hoped that under Jackson the policy would 
change peaceably ; but change it must, if his section was 
to receive fair play. 


The forces of nature had much to do with the 
sectional unity of the South and its divergence in 
character from the North. Here was the region of 
America’s distinctive exports, tobacco and cotton. The 
cultivation of the former staple had been profitable for 
many generations and had induced a type of life based 
upon it and its source of labour. The negro slave was 
introduced into America at a time when ethical opinion 
had nothing to say against the institution of slavery, and 
when the great nations of Europe were ready to derive 
a profit from either the use of the slaves or the traffic in 
them. Slavery had existed in every colony, but it had 
been generally unprofitable in a society in which the 
pioneer was the typical member. The work of the 
pioneer was individual, calling for strength, enterprise, 
initiative, and a degree of industry not to be expected 
from a half-savage who worked under compulsion for a 
master. Save as house-servants, slaves had little value 
in most regions. The cost of supervising the negroes and 
keeping them to their tasks was so great that only where 
their labour could be administered wholesale was their 
employment profitable. In pioneer agriculture nothing 
was done wholesale. Only in the culture of tobacco or 
rice, in the early days, could profits be found large 
enough to justify the use of labour so inexpert; and in 
these only could plantations be organised large enough to 
systematise the labour and use the negroes cheaply. 

In the tobacco plantations of Virginia was devised 
the best method for the utilisation of the slaves; but 
even here, in the generation after the Revolution, public 
opinion had regarded slavery as a misfortune. The 
democratic humanitarianism of the 18th century made it 
hard for those who demanded the rights of man for 
themselves to justify the holding of human chattels. The 
19th century began in the United States with the belief 
that slavery was ‘in the course of ultimate extinction,’ 
but with forces at work that already threatened to 
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reverse the course. The invention of Whitney’s machine 
for cleaning cotton opened a new vista of cheap clothing 
for the masses and brought prosperity to those quarters 
of the globe where cotton could be raised. So great were 
the profits that no labour was too costly to be used, while 
negro labour appeared to be at its best in the cotton- 
fields. The cotton plantations grew rapidly, increasing 


the price of slaves and piling up accumulations of capital } 


for reinvestment in lands and slaves. The South was 
started on a new career. 

The first phase of the American occupation of the 
continent was pioneering; and, while the pioneer genera- 
tion lasted, there was substantial uniformity, North or 
South. The sectional divergence began with the second 
phase. Throughout the second English war there was a 
western solidarity that stretched from the outposts at 
Detroit to those at New Orleans. Jackson’s democracy 
was the expression of the simple aspirations of this 
region and this generation. But, as the area in which 
cotton could be raised passed out of its pioneer chapter, 
it changed its character. 

The pioneer was poor. He had little capital and few 
slaves, and reclaimed his farm with the work of his own 
hands. Behind him came the cotton-grower with a stock 
of slaves and free capital for investment in the cleared 
land. It was unusual for the planter to clear his land 
himself; he bought instead of the original pioneers, 
consolidating the clearings of several, and put his slaves 
to work. In many sections of the South it is possible to 
trace in the recorded deeds the process of occupation. 
Small holdings, many in number, with a free white 
working population, come first. Large holdings, with 
slave labour directed by a few white owners and over- 
seers, come next. So long as the plantation flourished, 
it inevitably tended to grow in size, for the profits from 
slaves depended upon the degree of organisation and 
division of labour that prevailed ; and, other things being 
equal, the larger the plantation the greater the profit. 

But the effect of the plantation upon the plantation 
community was inevitable. It could not support a dense 
population. Its owners were surrounded by their negro 
labourers, in fear of whom they always lived. The 
cultivation of the soil was wasteful, with single cropping 
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and no fertilisation. The planters’ capital was immobile 
because it was tied up in the ownership of the labour 
supply. As years went on, a social organisation of landed 
gentry appeared, which controlled the economic system 
of its region and monopolised the fields of government 
and law. The poorer whites lived in the social shadow 
of their superiors. It was a charming aristocracy and an 
omnipotent one. Uncontaminated by trade, based upon 
land, used to big ventures, and independent in mind, its 
political leaders could speak with a twofold authority— 
that which came by election and that which they attained 
at birth. 

By 1830 the cotton region had pushed across the Old 
South (east of the Alleghanies) into Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and even Texas. Slave labour, with all its 
limitations, was its chief support ; and whatever attacked 
its labour threatened its very existence. In the debate 
over the admission of Missouri in 1820 the plantation 
region had shown a disposition to demand more territory 
into which to take its slaves, and had served notice that 
the institution of slavery, far from being ‘in the course 
of ultimate extinction,’ was the financial foundation of 
the South. As the institution became more prosperous 
the South ceased to talk of its abandonment, came to 
defend it as a lamentable necessity, and ended by pro- 
claiming it as a divine institution provided for the benefit 
of both races. Calhoun had seen this prosperity, had 
foreseen that it would invite attack, and had sought 
to organise a political machine upon it, to protect it. 
The census showed that the plantation was less effective 
in developing population and wealth than was the free 
industry of the North. Exactly half of the States (of 
which there were twenty-four in 1830) permitted slavery 
within their limits, but these were falling behind the 
other half that rejected it. Control by majority vote 
would leave the South in hopeless minority ; the tariff, 
which was subject to majority control, warned the South 
what it might expect. For the benefit of the populous 
northern States all were compelled to bear the burden of 
a protective tariff. The South marketed its crop abroad 
and bought its supplies outside the tariff wall. Calhoun 
and his allies attributed the prosperity of the North to 
the tribute thus exacted, and were not placated by the 
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argument that whatever benefited one section benefited 
all, at least indirectly. Calhoun hoped that under 
Jackson, elected by an alliance of the West and South, 
the tariff policy would be reversed, and so in 1828 he put 
off the application of his theory of redress. 

North or South the generation of the pioneer was the 
same, and brought solidarity throughout the West until 
the middle ’twenties. The successors of the pioneer gave 
to each region its permanent character ; and the invest- 
ment of the surplus savings of each region shaped its 
growth. In the South capital went into plantations and 
slaves. Further north cotton could not be grown; no 
crop was profitable enough to carry the burden of slaves; 
and the surplus went into dwellings, barns, stock, roads, 
towns, and all the other paraphernalia of a diversified 
industrial community. 

Every year carried the North-West farther from the 
South-West in character. The prosperous northern 
farmer used his savings to pay off his mortgage, then 
to build him a better home than the log house in which 
his first children were invariably born. He perhaps 
bought more fields and enlarged his agricultural plant; 
but, as he passed into later middle life, he was more 
likely to turn his farm over to a son to cultivate—the 
other sons could find cheap land for themselves every- 
where—and to retire to the country seat where he lived 
upon his income, talked politics, and devoted himself 
to the development of his community. The southern 
planter was prone to build up his great plantation and 
then, as wasteful methods brought its soil to the margin 
of declining crops, to sell it and buy newer and fresher 
land. He spent less on permanent improvements than 
the northern farmer because he knew that cotton culture 
consumed the land itself. In the wake of the large 
plantations, at their zenith of prosperity, came sales of 
land, breaking up the large estates into smaller holdings, 
cultivated by poorer men who lacked the capital or 
initiative to become planters and could afford no better 
lands. When the southern region was beginning to 
decline through soil-exhaustion and the emigration of 
the great planters, their northern contemporaries were 
replacing the log houses with finer dwellings, building 
barns, beginning to fertilise their acres, and developing 
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country seats in which capital resided and from which 
economic and political influences radiated throughout 
the community. The county town became a centre of 
propaganda for manufactures and railroads, while the 
retired farmers who dwelt therein had their savings 
ready for investment. The northern frontier, in its 
second generation, became wealthy and populous, inter- 
sected by railroads, canals, and turnpikes, at a time 
when its southern neighbour was crying for railroads 
which it had no capital to develop and was passing 
piecemeal into the hands of the poor whites. The 
planter, at the crest of his prosperity, saw in slavery 
a profitable economic institution. The decennial cen- 
suses, however, told a story of sectional divergence 
which was throwing the bulk of population and wealth, 
the cities, the railroads, the banks, and the factories, 
into the region that owned no slaves. 

This sectional divergence was perceived by a few of 
the shrewder leaders before the United States in general 
grasped it. By accident the number of States remained 
evenly divided between the slave and the free until 1850; 
but the free States possessed a power to control that 
excited the apprehensions of the leaders of the southern 
States. From the early ’thirties these had seen that the 
shift of the South from a belief in the ultimate extinc- 
tion of slavery to an advocacy of it could not remain 
unnoticed. The rise of a positive abolition movement 
was a threat against their peace. Just how far slavery 
could be affected by adverse national action was not 
clear, but they saw their only safety in controlling the 
national institutions. Calhoun’s theory of nullification 
was advanced to enable the South to escape the domina- 
tion of the weightier section. Threats of secession or 
resistance accomplished their purpose for a time. They 
aroused the sympathies of northern Moderates. Only 
twice between 1828 and 1860 did the Democrats, domi- 
nated by southerners, fail to secure the presidency; and 
in every issue that appeared before Congress the leaders 
of the South carried their main points. National 
politics were shaped by the slavery struggle; and from 
1840 to 1860 it seemed that the history of the United 
States was only the history of a controversy about 
slaves. 
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The writers who have followed Prof. McMaster, 
whether associated with him or not, have restated the 
facts of the period of slavery struggle and given to that 
period a different aspect. In 1896 two scholars at 
Harvard University, Edward Channing and Albert 
Bushnell Hart, then less widely known than they are 
to-day, published a ‘Guide to the Study of American 
History,’ in whose pages were given references to the 
literature of their subject. From their bibliographies 
the slavery issue obtrudes itself as dominant with the 
historians even as late as 1896. In 1912 a second edition 
of this handbook was brought out, twice the size of the 
first and reinforced by an extensive literature of a phase 
of history that the first edition had hardly noticed, 
This second edition of the ‘Guide’ is not only the best 
manual for the reader tracing his way through American 
historical literature, but it reveals the displacement of 
those ethical canons of historical interpretation which 
made slavery the keynote of American history by new 
canons which are largely economic. 

Prof. Turner, who was teaching in a western uni- 
versity when the first edition of Channing and Hart 
appeared, has been the leader in forcing upon American 
historians the importance of economic history and the 
significance of the frontier. He published his basic essay * 
upon this theme in 1893. He applied his theory to the 
history of the ‘twenties in 1906 in his ‘Rise of the New 
West’; and, although he ceased to teach in the West 
in 1910, being translated to Harvard, he remains the 
leader of the newest movement. No one is to-day com- 
bating his generalisation that the influence of the 
frontier was the most important single factor in the 
first century of American history. Not only is slavery 
being treated from a different side, but its relative 
consequence has changed and it has come to be regarded 
as itself something of a symptom rather than as a great 

first cause. Recent books by Prof. Coman and Mr Rives 
give substance to the newer views. The ‘ Economic 
Beginnings of the Far West,’ by the former, sketches 
the process by which the United States has become a 





* «The Significance of the Frontier in American History,’ in Amer. 
Hist. Assoc. Annual Report, 1893. 
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» Pacific power, and is built upon the frontier theory of 


-“ 





Prof. Turner. It is the most convenient summary of 
the occupation of the lands beyond the Mississippi, to 
the significance of which the contemporaries of that 
occupation were oblivious. 

Few historians have noted the fact that the United 
States of the ’thirties took a different view of its future 
from that which it displayed in the ’fifties. At the 
earlier date the western boundary of the republic was 
along the western edge of the old Louisiana province, the 
Rocky Mountains. California was, and was expected to 
remain, Mexican soil. Oregon was indeed embraced in 
a claim contested with Great Britain, but it lay so far 
beyond the limits of habitation that men who talked 
seriously of its ultimate occupation were held to be 
jesting. So late as the close of the Mexican War, in 1849, 
a President of the United States questioned the practica- 
bility of holding the Pacific Slope. 

The Indian policy, worked out by the federal govern- 
ment during the ‘thirties, was possible only because of 
this view of an America extending to the mountains 
and never likely to go beyond. The so-called American 
Desert lying between the state of Missouri and the 
Rockies was by this policy devoted for ever to Indian 
occupation. It was made a crime for any American 
to cross into the Indian Country without a license. 
Americans in the days of Andrew Jackson thought of 
themselves as extending in agricultural occupation to 
the western border of Missouri and limited there by the 
Indians and the desert. For many Americans, who had 
accepted the teachings of Joseph Smith and the Mormon 
Church, this belief was buttressed by divine sanction, 
since through Joseph the Prophet had come a ‘revela- 
tion’ directing him to carry the Gospel to the Indians, 
and to erect the enduring ‘Stake in Zion’ at the western 
edge of the United States, at Independence, Missouri. 

The independence of Texas, the settlement of the 
Oregon dispute, and the annexations that followed the 
Mexican War gave to the United States its present 
Pacific frontage and aroused permanent interest in that 
part of the continent that lay beyond the Indian 
Country. Emigrants crossed the plains by thousands, 
beating their paths wide and deep, and learning through 
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their experience in crossing the American Desert that 
it was not uninhabitable, but might even maintain a 
people of its own. The United States of the ‘fifties, 
after the expansion, had enlarged its borders, was 
conscious of a great mission, and had discovered that 
the problems which statesmen had thought they had 


solved still awaited solution. The bitterest stage of the | 


slavery controversy was reached when the status of the 
new territorial acquisitions in the West and South-West 
demanded the attention of Congress. 

Prof. Coman summarises in her two volumes much 
of the investigation already made upon the economic 
beginnings of this region, whose vast potentialities 
changed the outlines of the American future. Mr Rives, 
with greater detail, applies himself to the study of one 
of the contributing factors—the annexation of Texas 
and the war that followed. 

Texas became a thorny topic when its people gained 
their independence in 1836. It was a cotton country 


and held slaves. Its people, following the law of American ;} 


migrations, came from the nearest settlements, which 
were necessarily southern. The abolitionists forgot that 
all the West had been won by such expansion, read into 
the events a content that fitted their theories, and 
prevented the admission of Texas as a State until 1845. 
They so distorted the facts that Texas has only recently 
taken its proper place in the tale of western expansion. 
Few of the general writers have written in the new light, 
but where they have, as Prof. Fish has done in his brilliant 
sketch of ‘The Development of American Nationality,’ 
their story is not that with which the last generation 
was familiar. In Prof. MacDonald’s ‘From Jefferson to 
Lincoln’ the old story is told well, with clearness and 
accuracy of statement, but with little realisation of the 
fact that adherence to the surface of events falls far 
short of satisfying those who feel that American politics 
have been mainly the outgrowth of economic conditions. 


The economic basis is to-day dominant in the inter- 
pretation of American history. The frontier was the 
weightiest element in the first century of independence 
and has not yet ceased to exert an influence. Next to 
the frontier the determining factors of the period before 
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the Civil War were the necessary development of the 
central government, the effects of railroad construction, 
and the consequences of negro labour in the cotton-field. 

It is true that the United States began with inde- 
pendent communities. As the colonies made good their 
independence in the 18th century they took the form 
of separate republics, acting jointly for certain purposes 
through congressmen, who were little more than ambas- 
sadors, but regarding themselves as severally supreme. 
Only the anarchy of the ‘critical period’ (1783-1789) 
induced them to surrender their freedom and to give to a 
central government powers adequate to its existence ; and 
few of the generation that made the Constitution realised 
its full implication. Not until trade between the States 
became common and conflict between State and national 
laws arose, did that realisation come. Webster popu- 
larised the notion of a supreme nation, just as Calhoun 
saw the need to hold fast to the theory of State 
sovereignty. Webster had on his side statesmanship 
and constitutional theory. He had more than this—the 
facts of life. 

Perhaps the greatest fact leading to nationality as a 
condition rather than as a theory was the possession 
of a landed estate by Congress. The great cessions of 
western land claims, made by the States for the purpose 
of forming a common fund out of which the debts of 
the Revolution should be paid, and out of which new 
States should be formed as population spread, led Con- 
gress into acts not compatible with any theory of State 
supremacy. The Indian ownership, in which most of 
the land lay at the time of the State cessions, had to be 
removed; and public treaties strengthened the authority 
of the general government year by year. The occupants 
of each new cession were the wards of the Government, 
not of any State. For years, in many cases, they lived 
under arbitrary control. Before Great Britain had 
developed her modern colonial system, Congress had 
devised the parallels to the crown colony, the colony with 
representative institutions, and the colony with full auto- 
nomy and responsible government. One by one these 
colonies were admitted by Congress into membership in 
the Union. But no State so created could look back to 
a past in which it had itself been a sovereign body. Of 
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the thirty-one States in the Union in the autumn of 1850, 
eighteen had been admitted by Congress; and fourteen 
of these had been created by that body from a beginning 
in the public lands. 

By the middle of the century, Congress was the 
creator of statehood for half the country. It maintained 
a postal service. Its little army kept the peace with 
the Indians. Its customs-laws constituted a gigantic 
Zollverein that marked the States off from all the world. 
With every decade, more of its people were proud of the 
nation and regarded the State as only an administrative 
subdivision. The facts of life could not but exercise a 
powerful influence upon notions regarding law or policy. 
When Webster was Secretary of State in 1852 he saw 
this fact, and tried deliberately to turn public attention 
towards the nation as an entity and away from State 
or sectional jealousies by assuming a firm attitude in 
foreign affairs. And in the beginning of the Civil War 
another Secretary of State thought to heal internal 
dissension by provoking quarrels with Great Britain, 
France, or both. The development of the frontier kept 
every generation repeating the old process of reclamation, 
and renewed continually the youth of the United States. 
The duties of the general government forced it to become 
a nation for many purposes, whatever its constitutional 
relation to the States. A revolution in communications 
between 1830 and 1860 created a nation in the economic 
sense of the werd. 

It is said, on somewhat unreliable authority, that a 
mass meeting in Baltimore, in the middle ’twenties, voted 
to build a railroad to the Ohio River, and then voted to 
send a committee to England to learn what a railroad 
was. In 1828 the last living signer of the Declaration 
of Independence lifted the first spadeful of earth in the 
construction of this road, and thus brought the United 
States into touch with that industrial revolution that 
separates the 19th century from all preceding time. The 
country entered upon railroad construction with more 
enthusiasm than knowledge; and by 1840 its achieve- 
ments began to tell upon life. The first railroads were 
local undertakings, conceived as means to supplement 
existing highways and to connect urban regions with 
their agricultural environs. Not until after 1840 did 
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these local lines begin to form through-circuits by the 
accident of intermediate connexions. Boston and Albany 
were among the earliest important cities to be connected 
by rail; but their iron links were followed during the 
forties by others which, before 1850, created in the 
Eastern States railroad lines parallel to and supple- 
menting the more important rivers, the canals, the great 
turnpikes, and the seacoast itself. The foundations of 
a railroad system were laid in the East before the 
Mexican War was over. In the year of its termination, 
1848, the first through-route of consequence was opened 
in the West. 

Railroad enthusiasm was contagious; and nowhere 
did its progress affect society more than in the newer 
regions where transportation was the means of life. The 
frontier community cared first for the land system, by 
which its members might easily secure title to their 
freeholds. It cared next for its credit system, by which 
they could borrow the capital with which to buy the 
land, stock it, improve it, and endure meanwhile. When 
the crops began to ripen, transportation was the con- 
dition upon which ultimate prosperity depended; and 
wherever rivers or lakes failed to provide cheap means 
for moving bulky crops artificial improvements were 
loudly demanded. Throughout the West railroads ap- 
peared likely to meet an old and unfilled need; and 
everywhere the railroad promoter had his day between 
1837 and 1857. 

The financial results of the railroad movement upon 
the United States have not yet been described in full. 
No earlier enterprises had called for capital in so great 
amounts, and no private individual or combination could 
finance them. State and federal treasuries were at first 
the sources from which it was hoped that funds might 
be drawn. The latter proved obdurate, but the former 
voted millions for prospective roads, many of which 
never materialised. Riotous speculation was checked 
by panic in 1837, after which the growth of the joint 
stock company was steady, and the entry of commercial 
influence upon the legislative floor began. 

The experimental western railroads were begun in 
the ‘thirties and pushed on in spite of the panic, until 
in 1848 a line running south from Sandusky, on Lake 
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Erie, met a line running north from Cincinnati on the 
Ohio River, and the first through-railroad of the West 
was born. From 1848 until the financial panic in 1857, 
each year witnessed larger investment and longer con- 
struction, until upon the eve of the Civil War there were 
30,000 miles of track in the United States, of which a 
full third were within the north-western States alone. 

No other section was so greatly changed in its internal 
relations as was the North-West by its railroads. In the 
East and Middle States 10,000 miles hardly afforded a 
single important new trade route. In the South 10,000 
miles only began to connect the tidewater plantation 
States with the cotton region west of the Alleghanies. 
But north of the Ohio River the third 10,000 miles 
changed the forces of geography and the history of the 
region. Here in the North-West the first settlement 
had been along the Ohio River, and from the Southern 
States. The people traded along the shores of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. A second wave of immigration came 
to the North-West by way of the Great Lakes, and 
colonised the northern boundary, reproducing the social 
conditions of New York and New England. The water- 
shed between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes divided 
the North-West into two dissimilar halves, and main- 
tained a permanent political cleavage until the railroads 
crossed its slopes and broke down the barrier. By 1860, 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, and 
Chicago, railroads ran southward to Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Cairo, and St Louis; and the crops of the 
North-West began to leave the watercourses of the rivers 
and follow the railway routes to market. Geographic 
sectionalism began to weaken, and with it the balance 
of power in the United States shifted. 

The South-West was as enthusiastic as the North- 
West in its advocacy of railroads, but went little beyond 
advocacy. The plantation system provided little free 
capital for investment. The prosperous planter was 
compelled by the scheme of his economic life to invest 
his savings in more slaves, for which he must buy more 
land, for which he must buy still more slaves. The 
railroad promoter found him sympathetic but without 
ready funds. Much of the money for southern roads 
was provided in the North or in Europe; the southern 
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community lacked the local roads, built by indigenous 
savings, that had already covered the North-West with 
a close net of tracks before the South had even sketched 
out its railroad system. Railroads brought with them 
population and wealth, and carried further the economic 
divergence between the North and South which had 
aroused the concern of Calhoun even before the first 
railroad was built. 

The economic development of the United States, and 
particularly that of the Middle West, was scarcely 
noticed by the older generation of historians. The 
railroads did not work revolution in the East or 
South at once. But, when they undid the work of 
nature and bound together in the North-West dissimilar 
sections, they laid the foundation for the destruction of 
every southern hope. Nationality was one of their 
immediate consequences—not a nationality of legal 
theory but a nationality of business fact. State lines 
cut no figure in the new trade that followed the 
artificial channels and was administered by cities that 
controlled the strategic points. Any political sectional- 
ism became inconvenient for business. Reliance upon 
the nation was easy for a region which had sprung 
originally from federal activity and had developed a 
trade that knew no State lines. 

While the needs of government were expanding the 
functions of the United States in the ‘forties and ’fifties, 
and the development of a railroad system was bringing 
economic influences to emphasise the drift towards 
nationalism, the consequences of negro labour in the 
cotton-fields were continuing to hold the South to a 
uniformity of life and a simplicity of demand that 
were at variance with the trend of both North-West 
and East. A small aristocracy controlled the destinies, 
economic, political, or social, of the whole South. Negro 
labour was exploited for its profit. The presence of the 
negro compelled a system of policing society that no 
other region knew. While the negro remained, it was 
believed that no better method of control than slavery 
could be found. The southerner knew what his aboli- 
tionist antagonist often forgot—that the negro was 
not a black-skinned white man, but was instead a 
semi-barbarous man, unfitted for independence in a 
N 2 
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community whose standards were set by whites. Even 
the southerner who decried slavery saw no alternative 
to it. And slavery itself was but an incident ; the great 
fact was the presence of the negro on any terms. 

Tied in its bondage to negro labour and the plantation 
system, the South could neither change its habits nor 
develop with the rest of the Union. It was forced to see 
the population of the rival sections grow more rapidly 
than its own could grow. It was forced to watch a 
community based upon free white labour build itself 
railroads and towns, factories and schools and colleges, 
increase its representation in Congress, and expand over 
the free lands of the West. All that the future held for 
the South was more divergence, more subordination to 
an unsympathetic majority, more heckling by an ethical 
party that was attacking the institution of slavery on 
moral grounds. The economic forces that produced 
secession and drove the South to revolt in order to 
protect the anachronism of human slavery were too 
strong to be resisted. The southerner who thought 
he was standing for the Constitution ‘as it was’ was 
no further from the fact than the abolitionist who 
thought it safe to turn three million slaves loose upon 
society. 


The older writers founded the anti-slavery movement 
upon humanitarian considerations. They had no expla- 
nation for the conduct of the South but that of a pre- 
disposition towards iniquity. The newer writers, guided 
in large measure by a school of young southern scholars, 
who have studied the plantation and know its signifi- 
cance and cost as the planters never knew it, find in the 
economic divergence caused by slavery the reason why 
the South failed to keep step with the North-West and 
East in their march from independence through sec- 
tionalism to a real nationality. Contemporaries could 
not see the inevitable as it is seen to-day. The unifica- 
tion of the North-West, which is the key to an under- 
standing of the ‘fifties, was not realised until too late. 

The political parties were distressed by slavery as 
early as the ‘thirties, and failed to meet the needs of 
economic development squarely until long after the Civil 
War was over. Until after 1850, when the lands acquired 
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from Mexico were organised as Territories or States, the 
leaders in both parties were men whose careers dated 
from close to the second English war. Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster were yet leading; Benton was not yet dis- 
placed. But behind them were younger men in both 
great parties who could not remember a time when a 
slave issue had not existed, whose political life was con- 
fined to the years of controversy. Immediate aboli- 
tionists and secessionists were only waiting for the death 
of the older and steadier leaders to urge radical policies 
on both parties. Under the control of the older men they 
agreed that the Compromise of 1850* should never be 
reopened, and that slavery should be excluded from 
further controversy by common agreement. But their 
consent to this policy of silence was forced, and their 
constituents would not abide by it. Within a few 
months of the passage of the Compromise the agitation 
about slavery was more bitter than it had ever been, 
while the nearly simultaneous disappearance of Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, and Benton removed the brakes. 
Northern opinion was stirred up by the anti-slavery 
tract, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which, in the form of a novel, 
portrayed the facts of slavery as the North saw them. 
The resentment of the South at what it regarded as a 
gross caricature added to the bitterness. The last re- 
maining unorganised territory next came into the political 
whirlpool. All sections were clamouring for a Pacific 
railroad in the early ’fifties; and the organisation of New 
Mexico, with the admission of Texas and California, had 
provided a way across the continent. This route could 
never suit the Middle or Northern States, nor be accept- 
able to the rising commercial community around Chicago. 
Stephen A. Douglas, spokesman of the upper Mississippi 
Valley and senator from Illinois, saw the dilemma. 
There could be no northern road unless the Indian 
Country could be divided into Territories and the tribes 
removed from the neighbourhood of the route. But 





* The older statesmen induced Congress to pass in 1850 what they 
regarded as a permanent compromise upon the subject of slavery in the 
territories west of the Rockies. The South received a stringent law for 
the return of fugitive slaves ; the North received the admission of California 
as a Free State ; the status of remaining territories was left for future 
adjustment. 
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there could be no division into States until the Indians 
had ceded their lands. Moreover, the creation of new 
States or Territories would certainly revive the slavery 
debate which had broken forth upon every similar occa- 
sion since 1820. If the Indian Country remained closed 
to whites, there could be no railroad; if it was opened, 
there could be no political peace. 

The device of Douglas to secure the opening of the 
middle region, Kansas and Nebraska, without too much 
disturbance of either North or South, was based upon a 
doctrine of popular sovereignty acceptable to all the 
West, in accordance with which any region ought to 
have the right to settle its own attitude toward slavery 
without federal interference. But his device, instead of 
avoiding opposition, gave birth to a new party which, 
although unheard-of in the beginning of 1854, elected 
half the members of the House of Representatives in the 
following November. No other such political revolution 
has occurred in the United States. The new Republican 
party, thus called into existence in opposition to the 
further extension of slavery which the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill made possible, had its strength in the North-West. 
Step by step the Republican party consolidated itself 
between 1854 and 1860. Its first success, in the former 
year, indicated the unpopularity of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and gave to the party confidence, a hope of perma- 
nence, and converts who saw in its growth preferment for 
themselves. It ran a popular hero of the Far West, John 
C. Fremont, for President in 1856; and, though it lost the 
election, it polled more than a third of the popular vote, 
with no aid at all from the South. It was a sectional 
party to oppose a sectional interest; and its success forced 
a greater degree of sectionalism upon its Democratic 
opponents. In 1858 its cause was further aided by the 
determination of the Supreme Court to attempt a settle- 
ment of the slavery question. The decision in the case of 
a negro slave, Dred Scott, announced that Congress had 
no right to legislate at all upon slavery in the Territories, 
and that the Missouri Compromise * itself was unconstitu- 





* Under the Missouri Compromise of 1820 slavery had been forbidden 
to enter the territories of the United States (then bounded on the west by 
the Rockies) north of 36° 30’, North Latitude. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
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tional. This added to the Northern fire and brought 
new members to the party that believed the South was 
engaged in a conspiracy to control the nation. Abraham 
Lincoln, in the following year, clarified the public mind 
upon the great issues, as he pursued his rival Douglas 
from district to district. ‘A house divided against itself 
will not stand,’ he asserted with homely directness ; and 
his further teaching showed why it was unlikely either 
to fall or to remain divided. He broke the alliance of 
the West and South upon which Douglas had relied, and 
with it he destroyed the last hope of the pro-slavery 
South within the Union. His election to the Presidency 
in 1860 occasioned the secession of the South. 

It has been customary to regard slavery as itself a 
cause. With clearer light and less passion, it is to-day 
coming to be regarded as only the consequence of the 
deeper race problem, which was itself the result of the 
suitability of a large part of the Southern States for 
the culture of cotton. If the North had known the 
South, it would have known too much to endorse the 
attack of the abolitionists in all its violence. Sectional 
feeling aggravated the consequences of differentiation ; 
and a Civil War became inevitable. Living historians are 
now approaching a common ground for the study of that 
war. The economic foundations upon which McMaster 
began to build a generation ago are accepted by all. 
And it is becoming clear that not only was the develop- 
ment of the frontier the force that precipitated slavery 
reorganisation upon the United States every few years, 
but that the passing of one great frontier, the Old North- 
West, into its second generation, with its towns, its 
factories, and its railroads, created for that section a 
balance of power, and gave to it the tendencies that 
saved the Union. Other political movements native to 
the upper Mississippi Valley have appeared since the 
Republican revolt, but to-day, as in 1861, the Middle 
West remains the heart of America. 


FREDERIC L. PAXSON. 





repealed this restriction and evoked loud political outcry. The opinion of 
the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott Case tended to show that the Missouri 
Compromise restriction had been invalid from the beginning. 
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Art. 10.—THE NOVELS OF EDITH WHARTON. 


The Greater Inclination (1899); A Gift from the Grave 
(1900) ; Crucial Instances (1901) ; The Valley of Decision 
(1902) ; The Descent of Man (1904); The House of Mirth 
(1905) ; Ethan Frome (1911); The Reef (1912); The 
Custom of the Country (1913).* 


Mrs WHARTON’s books, from the earliest to the latest, 
are more than a collection of penetrating and finely 
finished studies, they are linked episodes in one con- 
tinuous adventure, the adventure of her rare and dis- 
tinguished critical intelligence. She is a writer who has 
never, so to say, relapsed into a settled life. As an artist 
she seems to have cared little, perhaps she has not cared 
enough, to sit still and receive impressions passively. 
Her choice has been less to watch the drifting images 
than to seize and to question them. She has waylaid 
all manner of dramatic moments in widely various scenes, 
not merely in different lands under different skies, but 
in a large diversity of mental and moral climates. She 
has made many experiments, and has been drawn aside 
into not a few digressions, some of which have seemed 
to break, a little too abruptly, the forward march of her 
work. Yet her restless movement has never been way- 
ward, for it has been directed by a single intention; and 
it is precisely this that has brought her work to the 
brilliance it has latterly reached, not merely of lucidity 
and precision, but of quick colour and expressive charm. 
Her intention has clearly been to leave no image and no 
moment uncriticised, to analyse every impression and 
to interrogate every conclusion; and the timely moral 
pointed by her work is the dependence of the reason and 
beauty of literary form upon this activity. 

Mrs Wharton, then, seizing her material, the treasure 
of an unwritten story or study or novel, has shown that 
the way to begin is to rend the precious stuff in pieces. 
The meaning of the delight which an artist finds in this 
initial process is plentifully misunderstood. The blade 
of analysis is commonly regarded as destructive; and 
the writer who rejoices in its use as sichaidadlas as the author 





* The first-named work is published by: Mr Lane ; the second, third and 
fourth by Mr Murray ; the rest by Messrs Macmillan. 
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THE NOVELS OF 





of Mrs Wharton’s earlier volumes is certain to be taxed, 
if not with mere malice, at least with the failure to 
discern the warm penumbra of humanity which envelops 
beauty with its most appealing grace. It would be far 
more reasonable to measure the force with which the 
grace has been felt by this determination to insulate and 
lay bare its elements. The writer well knows the object 
and the possible reward of his violence. The treasure 
is torn to bits in the knowledge that it will presently re- 
dispose itself ideally. It will strain towards the right 
shape, the shape that the haphazard chances of life had 
prevented it from assuming. Rescued at last from the 
accidental and the alien, the unwritten book begins to 
find its form. Its essential germ, whatever it may be, 
is one and unique. Its unity may be that of a figure, a 
life, a vista of circumstance, a set of relations—in any 
case it is indivisible; and as soon as it is extricated it 
expands anew and is ready for its full and logical expres- 
sion. This at least is its response in the mind of the 
novelist, the mind in which an infused idea becomes, not 
an argument, but an acted drama on a set stage. In 
another mind the flowering and fruiting of the idea, 
though not less lively, will be different. There is a seed 
of indestructible fertility in anything that has really been 
understood, and if its growth is secret, there is nothing 
mysterious about the manner in which it is induced 
to branch. 

Thus it is that, looking back from Mrs Wharton's 
later command of large and intricate design, we may 
recognise it as the direct result of an incessantly inquisi- 
tive criticism. Her earlier and shorter pieces are like a 
series of serried question-marks, each confronting some 
selected case or moment of life, every one of which is 
called upon to stop and explain, in the fewest words, its 
precise significance. Its significance, accordingly, dictates 
the fashion and the scope of the small drama; and, as 
the author’s hand grows more and more assured, so the 
chosen themes, the moments detained in their flight, 
begin to make more elaborate and difficult claims. The 
readiness to put questions is not always the same, it 
must be conceded, as the readiness to wait for answers; 
and, as to that, we may sometimes find that this insatiable 
interrogator darts ahead of her subject, at a pace faster 
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than any at which life can respond. Life, it is true, will 
move on the whole as fast as we please ; but, though it 
reacts to the acute question with delight, it cannot be 
expected to summarise its answer in a flash, and at times 
the space of a flash seems to be all it gets from Mrs 
Wharton. Her difficulty here is simply the extraordinary 
ease with which she discovers fresh problems to be 
elucidated. There is one gift we could occasionally wish 
for her, and that is the gift of forgetting that there are 
more picturesque chances and incidents in the world than 
one—the one for the moment under our eyes. As it is, 
she now and then seems, in her earlier volumes, to dismiss 
her story while it is still asking for a further hearing; 
not because she can get no more out of it, but because 
of the other clamorous stories awaiting their turns. 

At the same time, if Mrs Wharton’s touch, in some 
of her books, has been unduly light, another explanation 
is discoverable. Almost invariably she has used the short 
story for the comedy of irony, to which indeed the short 
story more particularly lends itself. Her odd cases, queer 
motives, awkward episodes, have generally been such as 
displayed themselves in that particular light. Now there 
is nothing in the world which irony so much and so 
rightly fears as over-emphasis. It has a horror of 
blackening the telling line or of carrying the expressive 
gesture too far; and, in recoiling from that excess, it may 
easily make the more sophisticated mistake of not carry- 
ing it far enough. Moreover irony, though it works 
without a qualm or a doubt in the comedy of situation, 
can never be quite so sure of itself where it is called 
upon to irradiate the portrait of a character. Situations, 
conjunctions of human beings, are more definite and 
controllable than human beings themselves; and, where 
but few resources of character are called into play by 
the action, irony can keep it in hand without difficulty. 
Character itself, character directly faced and studied, 
more readily eludes it. 

The titular piece in the volume called ‘The Descent 
of Man’ is an instance to the point. A serious but all 
too adaptable man of science happens upon certain books 
of a familiar sort, books which have won an immense 
popular success by their exploitation of the yearnings 
of an uncritical public for something it can regard as 
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scientific and philosophical, without danger to its intel- 
lectual complacency. The professor amuses himself 
with the ironical production of a book of this kind. The 
immediate issue is obvious: the professor’s irony will be 
so fine that it will not prevent his book from obtaining 
precisely the same success as the effusions he set out to 
parody, the author himself falling thereby for the first 
time under the spell of popularity and its rewards. We 
wait to see what further and rarer stroke Mrs Wharton 
has in store for us. But no: she will not prolong a 
matter which, given the lively and sensitive consciousness 
of the professor, we feel would have gone further. With 
the amount of character she has given him (and the 
situation required no less) he would no doubt have had 
more to say. 

On the other hand, to take an instance from the same 
volume, the story called ‘The Other Two’ shows its 
small circle perfectly described. Here again there is 
no surprise for the reader, for we see from the first 
that the climax is to be the embarrassing assembly, 
round her tea-table, of Mrs Waythorn’s three husbands, 
the one in present possession and his two discarded 
predecessors. But here Mrs Wharton’s question, still 
to call it so, isa simple one. She starts no problem of 
character and of the effect on it of circumstances, as in 
the case of the professor. She simply asks: What would 
such a scene be like?—and evokes the neatest and 
completest of answers. So too in the matchless ‘ Mission 
of Jane,’ where a disaffected couple are finally united in 
tenderness by their common, but scrupulously unspoken, 
dislike of their terrible adopted daughter, the thing is 
conceived, not as an adventure in psychology, but as 
an incident to be viewed in one long glance of amuse- 
ment. To this class belong the happiest of these stories, 
such as ‘The Rembrandt,’ ‘The Pelican,’ ‘The Angel at 
the Grave,’ in all of which the men and women, 
hapless and perplexed as they are, arise directly from 
their own histories. Their histories preceded them, 
and they have only to act them out. Where Mrs 
Wharton has reversed the process and found her drama 
by exploring minds and characters of a certain cast 
(‘The Recovery,’ ‘The Moving Finger,’ ‘A Coward,’ to 
name some examples), the scene is apt to result less 
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fortunately. Character, of the sort that requires for 
its exhibition no more room than the miniature stage 
of some twenty pages, is obviously character closely 
pruned, character rigorously simplified for the sake of 
a single dominant feature. On these terms its move- 
ment, in such pieces as those just mentioned, appears 
both a little constrained and a little vague, as though 
it were still conscious of the sacrifice, in variety of 
temperament and interest, which it has been called on 
to make. Mrs Wharton, in short, has succeeded better 
in transposing groups of people, concatenations of 
incident, into the key of the short story, than in doing 
the like with the looser agglomeration of the human 
mind. 

The inference to be drawn is evident. If character, 
so summarised and foreshortened, seemed inclined to be 
unmanageable, it was tacitly asking to be treated on a 
larger scale. It was asking, that is to say, for the 
opportunity of acting and reacting against its like, of 
showing the stuff of which it is made by confronting 
other moving and living forces. The opportunity for 
this is the opportunity for the novel. The short story 
is the breaking of a wave upon a fixed rock; it cannot 
perhaps treat the subject which shows a reciprocal clash, 
the shock of two meeting waves. If this is so, it would 
be natural that a writer of Mrs Wharton's speculative 
and critical imagination should not readily regard the 
world as a motionless foil for the display of a single 
impulse. She would rather watch the difficult and 
highly modern minds which interest her, in their more 
or less embarrassed conflicts with each other and with 
the living world of manners. In other words, she would 
write novels; and in fact it is in her novels that her 
work has reached its ripeness. Of these the actual first 
lies outside the line to be followed here. ‘The Valley 
of Decision’ was of the nature of an experiment by the 
way, an excursion into what is called ‘historical’ fiction. 
It was an experiment which in such hands could not 
be uninteresting, though its sedulous avoidance of the 
commonplace note of romance does not quite secure 
it against occasional theatricality. But as a curious and 
careful study of the Italy of the eighteenth century it 
demands a different sort of criticism. From the point 
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of view adopted in these pages it is ‘The House of Mirth’ 
which ranks as Mrs Wharton’s first novel. 

The breadth and the fulness of this book are doubly 
remarkable. In the first place, in spite of a certain flaw 
in the structure, to be mentioned presently, there is no 
sort of constraint about the execution. It is handled 
with straightforward freedom, and makes its points 
with evenness and clarity. But ‘The House of Mirth’ 
also takes us at a stride into the question, hardly raised 
by its predecessors, of the social and organised (or anti- 
social and disorganised) life which Mrs Wharton now 
proceeded to use for her purposes. America, in fact, and 
in particular New York, appears as it had not yet 
appeared in her work. The ‘crucial instances’ of her 
earlier books were not, on the whole, specifically 
American. They were types of some of the difficulties 
to which the victims of modernity are heirs, wherever 
among modern conditions their lot may happen to have 
been cast. Many of them, no doubt, were naturally 
rooted in American soil, but in these America is merely 
an assumed background, conditioning the action without 
taking part in it. In ‘The House of Mirth’ New York 
is no background ; it is an urgent and voluble participator 
in the drama. It is an actor, indeed, so vehemently alive 
that Mrs Wharton's easy and immediate control of such 
exuberance is a triumph of stage-management. ‘The 
House of Mirth’ is thoroughly the novel of a novelist; 
it shows, that is to say, no sign whatever that its author 
had been accustomed to find her subjects in momentary 
glimpses that did not ask for broader development. 
She re-focusses her sight, apparently without effort, to 
include one of the most remarkable spectacles in the 
history of manners—the sudden unfolding of a social 
growth fertilised by vaster streams of private wealth 
than the world has ever yet known. The glittering 
show which we associate with the name of Fifth 
Avenue may, for the service of art, leave something to 
be desired. But its very intractability is so vividly 
marked, in a world in which social definitions are every- 
where becoming vaguer, that it clearly challenges art to 
the attempt to make use of it. 

The evident difficulty is that the growth has been 
too sudden to strike us as organic. A living society, as 
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we understand the word, can draw its being only from 
a stored inheritance of traditions; and the leading 
feature of this particular New York is its freedom from 
any discernible debt to the past. This, no doubt, is a 
superficial view of the matter, for we are presumably not 
prepared to regard the millionaire as a miraculous and 
unrelated species. The millionaire and his hierarchy 
have had their own origins; and evolution is not the 
less natural for being rapid. The structure of this 
singular House of Mirth is therefore no more mean- 
ingless than any other; and the novelist who could 
expound its meaning by showing the continuity which 
it must have with its mysterious past would have a 
brilliant subject to his hand. Unfortunately the novelist, 
as things are, is scarcely in a position to do this, cut off 
as his experience is likely to be from the conditions of 
life which have brought about these huge accumulations. 
He cannot see the new society as the inevitable outcome 
of ancestral forces, for the necessary links lie in a region 
which it is usually forbidden him to tread, the region 
densely veiled from him under the name of business. 
Till that veil is rent he must chiefly be struck by the 
passion with which this society has flung itself into the 
attempt to buy everything that can be bought, and its 
amazing success in doing so. For the romance of 
expenditure this is all very well, but the novel of 
manners looks for something more coherent. No picture 
could be made of a promiscuity which streams beyond 
the limits of any frame that might be imposed upon it. 
A writer like Mrs Wharton, who touches nothing but to 
give it finality, could treat Fifth Avenue’s indiscriminate 
raptures in only one way. Her Trenors and Dorsets and 
van Degens, scattering their millions on both sides of the 
Atlantic, do not and could not give her a subject for 
direct study; but it is a different matter when she 
annexes and uses them for particular issues. If it is 
difficult to see what they mean or how they were created, 
what they are devouring or supplanting is less obscure. 
Mrs Wharton accordingly pictures, not the Trenors 
themselves, but their disturbing impact upon other and 
more impressionable surfaces. 

In ‘The House of Mirth’ it is Lily Bart whom they 
devour, or rather whom they so mould and train that 
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when, by what might have been the fortune of her life, 
they cease to find a use for her, she can only drop helpless 
by the way. Lily’s fineness of grain, her central indepen- 
dence of spirit, perpetually prevent her from harvesting 
the profit which her cultivation of the Trenors and their 
like brings under her hand. The fruits of her depen- 
dence have a certain grossness of texture which always 
makes her, when choice has to be made, neglect to 
appropriate them. She pays for her fastidiousness by 
finding herself abandoned by the vivid crowd; and she 
pays for her courtship of the crowd, so carefully taught 
her by nearly all the conditions of her life, by discovering 
that her independence is only strong enough to destroy 
and not to re-make her. In the wavering drama of 
Lily’s hesitations her independence is represented by the 
one friend who is both near enough to affect her and 
critical enough to have kept himself free on his own 
ground. Selden knows, and she knows, that if she is to 
create an existence of finer values for herself it can be 
only with his help. Yet between them they fail; and 
Lily, cast off at last by the crowd for her failure to treat 
with them consistently on their own terms, does not, at 
the moment of need, find the outstretched hand. So 
her drama must necessarily end; for, in the middle of a 
world which with all accuracy knows what it wants, 
there is no time for hesitation to feel its way and grow 
tentatively into strength. This we can easily recognise ; 
but Mrs Wharton appears, in arranging her effects, to 
have assumed a little too much for the pace and stress 
of the hurrying world. That Lily must drop out is 
clear; and doubtless her subsidence would be rapid. But 
that her disappearance into obscurity should seem so 
little remarked, that she should vanish without more 
splash, is difficult to reconcile with the conspicuousness 
of her preceding triumphs, especially as her reluctant 
exile is no further in space than from the palaces of one 
street to the boarding-houses of the next. We feel that 
it would take even the Trenors more time than Mrs 
Wharton allows them to ignore Lily so completely, with 
the splendour of her beauty languishing within five 
minutes’ walk. If this only means that we do not know 
the race of Trenors as Mrs Wharton knows them—which 
indeed is likely—there was then all the more need to 
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convince us securely. But except at this one juncture 
there seems no detail wanting to our knowledge of Lily's 
tyrannous world, so direct is Mrs Wharton’s use of sharp 
descriptive strokes. Nothing could be more unobtrusively 
right than the way in which the gilded crowd surges 
over the picture, and parts, at the due moments, to give 
place to the sensitive quiet of the scenes between Lily 
and Selden with which the book is exquisitely 
punctuated. 

In ‘The Custom of the Country’ Mrs Wharton has 
lately resumed the question of New York for a different 
purpose. Here again we have the crowd; but this time 
the crowd reacts, not merely against a personal episode 
in its midst, but against old traditions of life and 
manners which it half imitates, half defies. One such 
tradition, very finely-flavoured if a little exhausted by 
age, is close at hand, occupying the actual ground which 
has produced the more flamboyant crop. The dignity 
and discretion of this old New York, it is easy to see, will 
be a frail protection when it is called upon to deal with 
the insurgent new-comers, and it is likely enough to find 
itself disconcerted. There will be an eventful story to 
tell when, cleaving her way through new and old alike, 
with a determination that grows with her growing per- 
ception of her needs, appears Undine—Undine who has 
emerged from the newest of all, from the resounding 
void of the Middle West, with her dewy loveliness and 
her pair of forlorn and bewildered parents. The Middle 
West is rich enough to float Undine to New York, but it 
is her unaided beauty that carries her on from that point 
and that scars a great disturbing track across lives as 
firmly rooted, as broadly civilised, as her own is un- 





attached and unconditioned. Undine has nothing and is 


nothing but her beauty, with just the wit to enable her | 


to perceive that there are worlds where noise and ex- 
pense are not taken as the measure of all values. If the 
strongholds of secluded dignity cannot be bought, beauty 
such as hers can reduce them. Washington Square soon 
falls; and the Faubourg St Germain, when its turn comes 





later on, holds out not much longer. Undine may droop! 
for a moment in the rarefied air of these retreats, but 
she easily re-asserts herself. In the encounter between 
her futility and the concentrated significance of old 
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fashions and old manners, it is she who slips away un- 
scathed, possessing as she does nothing more sensitive 
than her beauty. It is the trained and inherited power 
of living and feeling that alone knows how to pay and 
that consequently pays the whole price. Undine is free 
to regard herself as misjudged and ill-treated, and to 
carry her undimmed radiance back again to the world 
she understands. 

Each of Mrs Wharton’s later books has represented 
a new difficulty mastered, and the particular trophy of 
‘The Custom of the Country’ is not to be missed, especially 
when it is placed side by side with ‘The House of Mirth.’ 
The story of Lily Bart, as we then see, is to the story of 
Undine as a tapestry unrolled to a picture painted in far- 
reaching aerial perspective. It is not a question of a 
difference in lively quality. The figures of the earlier 
tale are as distinct and vivid as those of the later, and 
their gestures are as free. The difference is that in 
‘The Custom of the Country’ they have air and light 
and space all round them, that as we watch them they 
seem able to move towards us and retreat away from us, 
whereas the procession of ‘The House of Mirth’ passes 
across its pages at a constant distance from the spectator. 
The way of the procession is not necessarily, for that, 
an inferior way; it has its own appropriate and decorative 
completeness. But the fable of Undine, with its much 
more elaborate study in contrasts, needed a stage deep 
as well as wide. The shallower scene is enough for the 
seething rout to spend its money in; the shapely 
structures of a world which is openly based upon its past 
demand a setting in which the gradations of distance 
are as carefully indicated as the foreground. In ‘The 
Custom of the Country, for all its big sweep from 
continent to continent, the eye is never distracted by 
the flutter and flash of Undine’s restlessness, for it is 
constantly aware of the spreading social landscape in 
which she ranges so irresponsibly. It is in particular 
the spectacle of French life, the life that is lived behind 
the huge-portalled house-fronts in the narrow streets 
of the ‘ Faubourg,’ and the life that passes in what Mrs 
Heeny, Undine’s irrepressible masseuse, pleasantly calls 
the ‘Shutter country, which absorbs the gaze with its 
deep layers of distinction and monotony and expressive 
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composure, of immemorial ignorance of the world 
coupled with the finest expertness in manipulating the 
fabric of existence. Its contrast at every point with 
Undine’s inarticulate and barbaric innocence, which the 
ransacked spoils of a dozen climates leave exactly as 
blank as before, is worked out, filled in, rounded off 
with a precision that shows not a single touch mistimed 
or out of place. 

‘The Custom of the Country,’ in short, is a fine book, 
but unluckily it is all too good for Undine. It is difficult 
to see, given the lines on which Mrs Wharton has treated 
the action, how it could have been otherwise. Undine, 
as a mere bubble of rainbow tints, may possibly have 
substance enough to wound and destroy, though it is 
perhaps doubtful whether we can quite accord all that 
Mrs Wharton claims for beauty so unsupported by any 
gifts of character whatever. At any rate, if this empty 
shining fairness is to be endowed with such importance, 
it is clear that we must be made to see it at every turn 
and be conscious of it at every moment. It must fill the 
air for us with the very same revelation of glowing light 
that bewitched its victims. But Mrs Wharton for the 
most part chooses to look in the opposite direction; that 
is to say, she makes us chiefly see with Undine’s eyes and 
watch her beauty as it is reflected in the intent gaze of 
her adorers. So and in no better way could we be 
convinced of many a vision of enchantment, but the 
workings of Undine’s mind are altogether too rudi- 
mentary to help us out in her case. Undine, being 
nothing but an exquisite object, should surely have been 
treated exclusively as an object. This is no doubt a 
somewhat subversive reflection to throw out in passing, 
for it of course implies a point of departure and a way 
of approach to the story entirely different from those 
which Mrs Wharton has chosen. Where in this case 
she could have found a controlling and unifying centre 
is a question it might be inconvenient to tackle. But 
it seems as though Undine’s triviality could not other- 
wise be made strong enough to carry the piled-up irony 
of her career through such a series of glittering scenes. 

Mrs Wharton has only once, outside these two 
novels, used America in the sense in which it is used in 
them, This was not when she wrote ‘The Fruit of the 
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Tree,’ although in fact that story never leaves American 
soil. There she reverted to the subject which arises out 
of a particular equivocal case, a case which may happen 
to be American but is not necessarily so. It is treated 
with much less assurance than Mrs Wharton had shown 
in its immediate predecessor, ‘The House of Mirth.’ 
She seems to fasten on her theme with some uncertainty, 
and in consequence to leave it both incomplete and 
rather diffusely amplified. But ‘The Fruit of the Tree’ 
may be passed over here because it puts us in touch with 
a side of Mrs Wharton’s imagination which we shall 
presently find far more clearly and richly illuminated. 
Meanwhile, directly facing the full glare of the relentless 
American light, comes the grim little story called ‘Ethan 
Frome. Here indeed is American life of a tougher 
substance than that of Fifth Avenue, life as tightly 
wedged in its snow-piled mountain-valleys as the other 
drifts aimlessly. In such a setting the simplest notes 
fall sharply on a wintry silence which seems to be 
waiting for unrelieved and fantastic tragedies like 
Ethan’s. The bitter futilities which imprison Ethan’s 
existence close on it again faster than ever after his one 
crowning and vain attempt to bring passion, if not to 
life, at least to death. Not only is the gift of death 
denied to Ethan and Mattie, but they may not even live 
in an undesecrated memory of their single contact with 
beauty. By the long anti-climax of their fate memory 
itself is corroded; and it is the mean indignity of pain, 
not its sanctity, which is thrown upon Ethan’s tragic 
powers of endurance. 

There is no prescribing the limitations of a talent 
which never tires of the enterprise of criticism. Mrs 
Wharton’s art, trained on all the refinements and 
sophistications of modernity, rose in ‘Ethan Frome’ to 
meet suggestions of an entirely new kind and instantly 
singled out their peculiar demand. We can see in the 
finished tale exactly what this demand was and how 
easy it would have been to overlook it. Ethan's history 
was just a flash of inarticulate passion, thrown against 
the blinding whiteness of the New England winter. 
There are no half-tones in such a life, and nothing for 
the writer to do—so it might seem, but to give with 
as few strokes as possible the huge monotony of the 
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snow and the brief storm of Ethan’s rebellion. The 
story would need only the telling juxtaposition of 
two such intense effects. It would be a drama, but a 
drama of landscape, the dumbness of these village 
tragedies being such as to make them appear but a 
part, even a subordinate part, of the scene—mountain 
or field or forest—which witnesses them. We have had 
a good deal of this decorative treatment of village life, 
and America seems to have had still more ; but we have 
not had much of the sort that Mrs Wharton gives us, 
‘Ethan Frome’ is not in the least a study in genre. 
Its landscape is there, and there with all vividness, 
but it is behind it. The action in front, the strange 
calamitous issue, has its perfectly independent move- 
ment. It is not described for the sake of the picturesque 
scene; the scene is described, the snow blazes, for the 
sake of the action. How, then, was Ethan’s story, 
where there is so little that can happen and so much less 
still that can be spoken in words, to be made to stand 
out and take the eye with its own dramatic value? 
This, as Mrs Wharton has seen, is the appeal of the 
story to such art as hers, for which a mere ‘landscape 
with figures’ would be too easy to be interesting. She 
meets the appeal in a manner more difficult to define 
than to recognise and admire. 

What is it, in fact, which makes the slightest, most 
trivial incident seem, under certain hands, to glow 
with an inner light, to appear unique and final and 
incomparable with anything else, so that we do not 
think of weighing or measuring it by any general 
standard ? The little characteristic episode, chosen by 
the novelist to illustrate some development of a situa- 
tion, may become, if it has this quality, a poem of 
delight, where, if the quality is lacking, we are only 
irritated by the transparency of the novelist’s art. The 
great master of this particular subtlety is undoubtedly 
Tolstoi, with his extraordinary power of absorbing the 
whole of our attention with a few light touches, till 
the scene evoked grows important and urgent, a thing 
to be watched breathlessly, even though it may be no 
more than the picture of a stable-boy saddling a horse 
or a child amusing itself with a box of paints. What- 
ever it consists in, this power is at work in ‘ Ethan 
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Frome. The tiny incidents which lead gradually up to 
the strange catastrophe are magnetised and luminous 
and quick. We do not feel that Mrs Wharton, in telling 
her story by means of such small homely events, is using 
a clever artistic restraint ; we feel, on the contrary, that 
the events—a tramp through the snow, the breaking of 
a glass dish, the carrying of a trunk downstairs—are the 
natural and sufficient channels of great emotion. How 
is it done? The question touches what is perhaps the 
central and most distinguishing gift of the true novelist, 
his power of so completely identifying himself with the 
character through whose eyes he is seeing that his field 
of vision, both in extent and in particularity, is exactly 
no more and no less than that of the man or woman he 
has imagined. Mrs Wharton, in the few and simple 
pages of ‘Ethan Frome,’ has shown more conclusively 
that she possesses this power than in anything else she 
has written, for she has written nothing in which she 
has so rigorously denied herself all other help. 

But all this time, though we have seen Mrs Wharton 
with gathering assurance approach her task from 
different sides, we have not found her concentrating 
her whole mind upon a certain part of it which she 
was bound to undertake in time. The novelist’s task 
is a complex of more or less distinguishable problems ; 
and in any single fiction, of the kind capable of sustain- 
ing such criticism, we can point to one of them as that 
which the writer has had principally to treat. The 
problem which Mrs Wharton at last reached in ‘The 
Reef’ is that of the squarely faced, intently studied 
portrait; and the portrait she produced is surely on 
the whole the most compellingly beautiful thing in all 
her work. She has never been more happily at home 
with her material—for her material has never been of 
finer paste—than she appears in creating the figure of 
Anna Leath. Anna, indeed, gives us the sense that she 
had all along been waiting for Mrs Wharton, assured 
that the time would come when the one person who 
could do her justice would be ready to take her in hand. 
They were made for each other. Anna’s answering 
lightness and softness and warmth vibrate instantly to 
Mrs Wharton’s touch—pressure so perfectly timed in its 
rhythm that the movement of hand required to exert 
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it is barely perceptible. There are moments in ‘The 
Reef’ when it seems impossible that Anna can continue 
to satisfy demands which grow ever quieter and more 
searching; yet the more her capacity is taxed, the more 
sensitively she responds. The security with which Mrs 
Wharton is able to count on her is, of course, the 
measure of what she has put into her; and this is 
perhaps more than a critic, who sees Anna from our 
side of the Atlantic, can hope to recognise completely. 
Anna is American in every syllable of her history and 
to the last recesses of her consciousness—that is certain; 
but she is an American that represents no antithesis to 
Europe. She is rather, for the most part, the affirmed 
and intensified expression of just the qualities usually 
supposed to be the legacy of long-settled traditions. Only 
an American—not to attempt a more precise definition 
—could be as fragrantly, as exquisitely, as painfully 
civilised as Anna, with her heritage of sensibility, her 
anxious discriminations, her devious and shadowy shy- 
ness. We can follow her sympathetically through all 
this; but her minutely stippled discretion baffles us in 
the end by what we can only call its impossibility. Anna 
is characteristically and exasperatingly impossible; and 
the English mind, practised in all the uses of indifference 
and compromise as the lubricants of daily life, will never 
quite understand how she can be at once so keenly 
enlightened and so profoundly ingenuous. But Mrs 
Wharton understands, and threads the whole glowing 
labyrinth of Anna’s mind without an instant of 
hesitation. 

Anna would make a drama, joyful or deplorable as 
the case might be, but certainly absorbing, out of any 
train of circumstances on which she might turn her 
brooding attention. The lightest appeal would rouse 
her courage and her loyalty, the simplest cas de conscience 
would call into play the whole armoury of her doubts. 
Mrs Wharton has boldly produced a case which is far 
indeed from straining Anna’s resources in the matter 
of double-edged spiritual scruples. There is plenty to 
agonise her in the difficult question which she has to 
answer in ‘The Reef.’ The question there is what 
becomes of her relation to Darrow, the relation which 
has finally asserted itself as the most substantial fact 
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in her dream-beset life, when she finds she must adapt it 
to a view of him in which he seems unrecognisable. Her 
feeling for him does not change; the trouble would be 
less if only it would. But that is not the way of emotion, 
which, as Anna has to learn, will never show the least 
inclination to save us trouble. It will not obey estab- 
lished facts, or lose its brightness on the mere proof that 
the spring which fed it has been deflected. Darrow 
remains fully himself at the same time that, in the light 
of his hapless adventure with Sophy, he appears other 
and strange ; and Anna finds on her hands two separate 
strains of impulse in regard to him which must somehow 
be fused into one. Perhaps it is impossible ; perhaps she 
can just manage it. What is certain is that Sophy’s 
more lucid simplicity, her clearer eye for decisive action, 
put to shame the luxuriance of Anna’s_ hesitations. 
Sophy can act swiftly and self-forgetfully, where Anna 
can only torture herself with questions which after all 
refer to nothing but the saving or the losing of her own 
happiness. 

If in ‘The Custom of the Country’ the spacious 
brilliance of the scene is too much for Undine’s tenuity, 
something of the sort, transposed and reversed, has 
surely happened in ‘The Reef.’ The difficulties which 
Anna is called on to deal with are handed over to her 
in a form hardly worthy of her genius, and with a 
certain abruptness which betrays Mrs Wharton’s tendency 
to reap her harvest before it is ripe. It was in this case 
of the first importance that the opening scenes should 
establish, beyond possibility of question, the inherence 
of Darrow’s passage with Sophy in the texture of the 
whole history. We must not only, that is to say, see 
Darrow and Sophy thrown together at the start and be 
convinced of the steps by which they became involved 
in their adventure, but we must be quite certain, when 
we pick up their fortunes again later on, under Anna’s 
warm gaze, that they really are the same Darrow and 
the same Sophy that we saw before. The fact is that 
on this point we are not entirely reassured. Darrow 
himself is in any case a somewhat pale figure, the least 
animated of the company; and if the marks which he 
bears of the past are too slight, it may be because 
Mrs Wharton has scarcely succeeded in giving him 
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substance enough to show them. But with Sophy it is 
different. Sophy, romantically established and occupied 
under Anna’s roof, in the pale serenity of the French 
autumn, is too graceful a figure in her tremulous 
bravery for us to be doubtful about her. She is not 
the boyish young adventuress, wind-ruffled and rain- 
brightened, whom we met on Dover pier in the first 
chapter. This does not, of course, mean that she might 
not have been—that she would never have done what 
she is described as doing, or that, if she had, the young 
adventuress would not have been softly transmuted by 
the silvery light of Givré. But Sophy at Givré does 
not strike us as having undergone any transmutation— 
she is merely a new acquaintance; and it is only by an 
arbitrary act of authority on the part of the writer that 
the events of the prologue become the discoveries which 
Anna has presently to find a place for in her mind. 

The prologue, with the use to which it is put, has, 
in short, to be conceded to the author of ‘The Reef, 
without too close enquiry as to whether she has earned 
it; and perhaps after all it is conceded with no great 
effort. For as soon as the shift is effected, and Anna 
has taken her place as the centre of vision, the action 
is all absorbed into a certain mood and borne forward 
with a particular momentum in which the difficulties 
of the transition are soon forgotten. The mood is 


expressed in the romantic beauty of the old house, its | 


worn and wan and experienced distinction, not mellowed 
and enriched by its long past (as an old English house 
would be) so much as patient under the weight of it and 
still capable of anxious thought. Anna brings to Givré 
her own simpler generosity of charm; and the youth 
around her, the youth of her engaging young step-son 
and her delicious little daughter, the new sensitive youth 
of poor Sophy, steeps the drama in the freshest of 
atmospheres and gives the impulse of poetry to its 
movement. These chapters are undoubtedly the finest 
that Mrs Wharton has yet written. With the scene so 
prepared, the air so alert with the intelligence of life, 
the presence of apprehended pain and disaster must 
instantly be felt. Words are hardly needed ; knowledge 
comes with chance glimpses, a turn of the head, a 
negligent movement, the slightest possible deflections 
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from the natural and the expected. Doubts and fears 
emerge, and the whole train of consciousness, lapsing 
in a new direction, gathers pace and becomes distress 
and bewilderment, without the necessity for one violent 
stroke or emphasised effect. Here, then, is yet another 
and a new attainment of Mrs Wharton's fiction. She 
so rounds and fuses her subject, she throws over it the 
light of so receptive and intent a mood, that when once 
the development is started it carries itself through to 
the end, moving as one mass and needing no further 
impulsion. 

The part played, in maintaining this equable flow, by 
Mrs Wharton’s use of striking and picturesque imagery, 
is too remarkable to be passed over. Imagery is com- 
monly regarded as a kind of applied ornament, giving 
variety and relief to plain narrative ; but it has a better 
justification than this when it is used as a structural part 
of the narrative itself. Mrs Wharton has the rare gift 
of thinking naturally in images; they are not to her an 
added grace, but an immediate dramatisation of a simple 
statement ; and since a line of drama will always carry 
more weight than many lines of mere description, a 
pictorial symbol, so employed, economises time and 
effort, supports and advances the narrative as well as 
adorns it. ‘The Reef’ would give very many examples 
of this treatment of imagery, its impressment into the 
service of story-telling; though of course its practical 
help in any particular case cannot be measured without 
the full context. An isolated quotation only illustrates the 
vivid aptness of the picture, but it is worth illustrating : 


‘After that she no longer tried to laugh or argue her 
husband out of his convictions. They were convictions, and 
therefore unassailable. Nor was any insincerity implied in 
the fact that they sometimes seemed to coincide with hers. 
There were occasions when he really did look at things as she 
did; but for reasons so different as to make the difference 
between them all the greater. Life, to Mr Leath, was like 
a walk through a carefully classified museum, where, in 
moments of doubt, one had only to look at the number and 
refer to one’s catalogue; to his wife it was like groping about 
in a huge dark lumber-room, where the exploring ray of 
curiosity lit up now some shape of breathing beauty and 
now a mummy’s grin.’ 
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In the English-speaking world there are always 
plenty of voices ready to explain to a deliberately trained 
and practised artist like Mrs Wharton the certain risks 
and likely failures of her method of work. Such a writer 
will be well-accustomed to hear that imagination is chilled 
by excessive attention to finish and design, that many 
of the greatest novelists have been careless of technical 
niceties, and that imperfect life is, at any rate, better 
than dead perfection. These assertions, undeniable and 
undenied, are not in themselves a great contribution to 
criticism, but they do, of course, point to a general truth 
of more interest. A writer ideally needs both a certain 
detachment from his material, so that he may grasp 
it as a whole, and also complete immersion in it, so that 
he may be aware of it with every nerve, never consciously 
using his powers of divination and deduction. Without 
the ability to stand over and away from his structure 
he can neither knit it firmly nor expose it squarely ; but 
he cannot give it expressive value, the flush of life 
which is its very reason for existence, unless he has the 
affinity of long habit with the stuff he is working in. 
Of these two sides of the novelist’s task it is obviously 
the first on which Mrs Wharton is most at home; her 
books are the books of an imagination far more easily 
stimulated to work than induced to ruminate. Their 
curious lack of anything that could be disengaged as 
a philosophy of life, a characteristic synthesis of belief, 
is no doubt their weakness from one point of view, just 
as their fine clear-cut outline is their strength from 
another. The mind that has never, so to say, com- 
promised itself with life, that has kept its critical integrity 
entirely out of the way of imaginable superstition, must 
naturally pay for its fastidiousness in some sort; and 
it may well pay by the loss of the fullest possible 
intimacy with the stuff of character —especially of 
social character as opposed to individual—an intimacy 
more lightly won by the uncritical mind which does 
not know how to use it. There is accordingly a certain 
amount of Mrs Wharton’s work which shows the 
general defect of the tour de force—a defect, not of 
sinew or bone, but of vein and marrow. Such are the 
penalties of a talent whose leading qualities are swiftness 
and acuteness. But it is precisely in the case of a talent 
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like this that summary inferences are most misleading, 
for its future can never be predicted. As time goes on 
its power is revealed by the fact that it begins to add 
to itself, right and left, the very virtues which appeared 
furthest from its reach, and to produce work which 
has gained in every respect, in freshness and vigour as 
in controlled flexibility, over its earlier experiments. 
This has been the history of the work of Mrs Wharton ; 
and, because it has not only had a history but is con- 
stantly making one, always attacking new positions and 
never repeating either a failure or a success, it is work 
of the kind most of all interesting to criticism, work of 
which, in the middle of its course, nothing can be fore- 
told but that its best is yet to come. 


Percy LUBBOCK. 
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Art. 11—THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY. 


1. Naval Administration. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey 
Hamilton. London: Bell, 1896. 

2. Naval Policy, A Plea for the Study of War. By 
‘Barfleur.’ Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1907, 

3. Letters of Lord Barham. Vols. 1 and ut. London: 
Navy Records Society, 1911. 

4. The Spencer Papers. Vol. 1. London: Navy Records 
Society, 1913. 


Part II.—THE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS. 


In the first part of this article it was shown from 
evidence tendered to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons (1861), that there has always been inherent in 
the First Lord of the Admiralty an elastic power which 
enables him to undertake any duties which the public 
welfare may require. In other words, the First Lord 
may in any grave emergency act on his own initiative 
without waiting to consult the Board. Further, this 
inherent power of initiative extends so far that, if the 
First Lord comes to any decision which normally requires 
the assent of the Board, he can either call on the 
members of the Board to acquiesce in it or insist on their 
resigning their places if their assent is withheld. The 
exercise of this power is, of course, quite inconsistent 
with the letter of the Patent by which the Board is 
appointed. But the usage which sanctions it is probably 
quite as old as the Patent itself. It may be conjectured 
that it had its origin in the high personal prestige and 
commanding professional authority of the First Lord 
first appointed under the Patent of Queen Anne—an 
instrument, it will be remembered, which has come down 
without material alteration, save in one particular, to 
the present day. This was Admiral Edward Russell, 
Earl of Orford, the victor of La Hogue. The spirit of 
naval discipline is embedded in the very marrow of the 
British naval officer, and runs from top to bottom 
throughout the whole hierarchy of the sea service. A 
great seaman like Russell would easily establish his 
ascendancy over his professional colleagues, and would 
probably make short work of their opposition if ever 
they ventured to oppose him. 
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Be this as it may, it is easy to show that the usage 
recognised by the enquiry of 1861 was in full force nearly 
three-quarters of a century earlier. In 1795 the second 
Earl Spencer was First Lord of the Admiralty, the First 
Sea Lord being Admiral Sir Charles Middleton, the great 
strategist who afterwards, as Lord Barham and First 
Lord of the Admiralty himself, directed the final stages 
of the campaign of Trafalgar with such masterly sagacity. 
It was decided by Ministers, Spencer concurring, to recall 
Admiral Sir John Laforey, then commanding a fleet in 
the West Indies. On the Board being called upon to 
ratify this decision, Middleton declined to affix his 
signature to the order of recall. Spencer at once treated 
this refusal as an indication of Middleton’s determination 
‘to withdraw from office’ and defined the position thus: 


‘The idea I entertain of the constitution of this Board and 
of the manner in which the business of it should be carried 
on, is, that in every measure determined upon and officially 
proposed to the Board by the First Lord, every member of 
the Board is considered as ready to take an active part by his 
signature; and, though the responsibility unquestionably 
rests on the First Lord, the other Lords are always under- 
stood to concur in his measures. I must therefore desire in 
the present instance (one of too much importance to be passed 
over lightly), that you will declare your concurrence in the 
recall of Sir John Laforey by signing the order which has been 
prepared.’ 


Middleton forthwith replied by resigning his seat at 
the Board, and his resignation was accepted. In truth 
Spencer had virtually demanded it. There had been a 
good deal of friction between the two, and probably 
neither was reluctant to part company from the other. 
In any case Spencer’s letter clearly shows how he 
regarded his position and its prerogatives. His responsi- 
bility was undiluted and his authority supreme. But, 
presumably in deference to the letter of the Patent, it 
would seem to have been the usage in his time for his 
decisions to be ratified by the signatures of at least two 
other members of the Board, and in all important cases 
by that of the First Sea Lord. Further, he held that no 
member of the Board could withhold his signature when 
called upon by the First Lord to affix it. That was 
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tantamount to a dissolution of the Board; and in 
Middleton’s case such a refusal entailed his resignation. 

By a strange irony of fate it was reserved for Middle- 
ton—now Lord Barham—to embody the usage as defined 
by Spencer in his own practice in a still more extreme 
form, and virtually to reduce the signature of other 
members to a mere formality. He became First Lord 
of the Admiralty in May 1805 on the resignation of 
Lord Melville. By this time it had become the usage 
for orders issued by the Board to be signed by at least 
three Lords. But Barham rarely signed such orders 
himself; and the required three signatures were com- 
monly affixed by deputy, being generally countersigned 
by the Secretary and thus invested with the full authority 
of the Board. But on one memorable occasion Barham 
did sign an executive order and signed it alone. The 
story is well known how Bettesworth, sent home by 
Nelson in the ‘Curieux’ with news of Villeneuve’s 
movements, reached the Admiralty late on the night 
of July 8, when Barham had gone to bed. It is said 
that, when called in the morning and Bettesworth’s 
news was communicated to him, the old man—he was 
then in his 80th year—was furious at so many hours 
having been lost at such a crisis. But he sat down there 
and then and drafted a hasty minute, which he forthwith 
embodied in a letter to Cornwallis, then blockading 
Brest, instructing him to make the dispositions which 
resulted in Calder’s action with Villeneuve. This letter 
is dated July 9, and it concludes, ‘Official orders will 
follow as soon as possible. But Barham added in a 
postscript, ‘Time is everything,’ as who should say, 
‘Don’t wait for the official orders but take this letter 
as your authority.’ 

The official orders, to precisely the same effect though 
somewhat more formal and explicit, did follow as soon 
as possible, for they are dated the same day. But there 
is no evidence that they went by the same ship as that 
which carried Barham’s letter; nor, so far as I can 
discover, is there any evidence that Cornwallis received 
them before the crisis was over. On the other hand, 
there is direct evidence that he received Barham’s 
letter and acted upon it without an instant’s delay. 
For in a letter dated ‘Noon, 11th July, 1805,’ he wrote 
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to Barham, ‘I have this moment had the honour of 
receiving your lordship’s letter, and I have sent the 
necessary instructions, and so forth. It seems certain, 
then, that Cornwallis acted on Barham’s letter alone 
and did not wait for the official instructions, which 
both men would appear to have regarded as a formality 
superfluous in the circumstances. Barham’s colleagues, 
who signed the official order—for once, in their own 
autograph and without the intervention of the Secretary 
—were Admiral Gambier and Lord Garlies, the First and 
Third Sea Lords. Gambier was Barham’s nephew, and 
Garlies was not a man of much weight. ‘We know,’ 
says Sir John Laughton, ‘of nothing in the lives of 
either Gambier or Garlies which [should] lead us to 
suppose that they would venture, on such a point, to 
dispute their chief's opinion.’ 

Later in the same year Barham gave a still more 
striking, albeit less memorable, illustration of his readi- 
ness in emergency to act solely on his own initiative 
and responsibility, without consulting the Board at all 
and indeed with a definite intention of concealing from 
it what he had done. In November Lord Keith, com- 
manding in the North Sea, reported that two French 
frigates had escaped from Flushing ; and Barham appre- 
hended that their purpose was ‘an attack on our African 
settlements and trade.’ Accordingly he wrote privately 
and with his own hand to Lord Gardner, then in command 
at Cork, giving him detailed instructions how to act in 
the circumstances by detaching a force to the African 
Coast. At the end of his letter he said, ‘Whatever 
relates to this service to be directed to me as private, 
until your Lordship receives a confirmation of these 
orders from the Board. The vessels employed to be 
mentioned in your disposition of ships as “cruising to 
the westward.”’ However, the French frigates were 
soon reported as having returned to Flushing, and 
there the matter ended. No official orders were ever 
issued ; and Barham subsequently instructed Gardner to 
return the private letter containing his secret orders. 
Probably the Board never heard of the transaction. 

I have cited these illustrations of the doctrine ex- 
pounded in the first part of this article not merely on 
account of their great historical interest but because 
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they carry back the usage and practice of the Admiralty, 
as ascertained in 1861 in a period of profound peace, into 
the very crisis of a great war. I now turn to another 
branch of the same subject, namely, the administration 
of the Admiralty as affected by the successive Orders in 
Council in force since 1869. The Order in Council of 
Jan. 14, 1869—obtained by Mr Childers for the purpose 
of enabling him to carry out the reforms he contemplated 
—appears to have been the first of its kind to define the 
business of the Admiralty and regulate its distribution 
among the several members of the Board. But the 
definitions it contained were no new departure, except 
as regards the unfortunate phrase which required the 
members of the Board, other than the First Lord, ‘to 
act as his assistants in the discharge of the duties’ 
assigned to them—a phrase which disappeared once for 
all in 1872 when the Order in Council of 1869 was 
rescinded. We have seen that, according to the Report 
of the Hartington Commission, ‘the administration of 
the Admiralty rested on the same basis previous to the 
issue of the Order in Council’ in question. This state- 
ment would seem to apply not merely to the general 
definition of business but to its detailed distribution 
among the several members of the Board. Moreover, it 
has been the custom of late years, and perhaps from a 
very early period, for the First Lord to draw up from 
time to time and subject to frequent revision an office 
document defining, in accordance with the Order in 
Council in force for the time being, the detailed duties 
assigned by him to each individual member of the Board. 
I do not know when this custom first originated, but I 
can cite an early instance of it. 

When Lord Barham became First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1805, one of the first things he did was to 
draw up his own ‘ Distribution of Business.’ I quote the 
following extracts from it: 


‘ Business of the Board. 


‘The First Lord will take upon himself the general super- 
intendence and arrangement of the whole. 


‘ First Sea Lord. 


‘The Senior, or first professional Lord, will do the same 
when the First Lord is absent. 
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‘His duty will be to attend to the correspondence of the 
day, but more particularly to that of the ports and all 
secret services. ... He will, with the approbation of the 
First Lord, dispose of the movements of all ships on home 
and foreign stations and give orders and instructions to the 
Admirals, Captains, and Commanding Officers on service. .. . 
He will attend particularly to the equipment of all ships and 
vessels of every description, and examine frequently the Navy 
weekly progress for that purpose.’ 


I need not examine in detail the several Orders in 
Council which have been issued since 1869, nor the 
several schemes for the ‘ Distribution of Business’ which 
have from time to time been associated with them. 
Their interest is now mainly historical, and does not 
affect the present argument, except at one or two points 
which will be considered in due course. A critical and 
even polemical analysis of them will be found in the 
volume entitled ‘Naval Policy, a Plea for the Study of 
War ’—the work of a very distinguished flag-officer 
whose identity is now quite transparently veiled under 
the pseudonym ‘Barfleur.’ But the Order in Council of 
Aug. 10, 1904, which is still substantially in force, demands 
closer consideration. Together with the ‘Distribution 
of Business’ associated with it it became at the time of 
its promulgation a subject of acute controversy, the 
echoes of which have not even now entirely died down. 
The controversy turned, however, not on the powers and 
responsibilities of the First Lord—which were defined 
once for all in 1869, though they had existed in the same 
large measure from time immemorial—but on those of 
the First Sea Lord. The two documents taken together 
are alleged by their critics to have greatly magnified the 
office of First Sea Lord, and to have given its incumbent 
a supremacy over his colleagues alike undue and un- 
precedented. Let us see how far this was the case. 

The Order in Council of 1904 did certainly differ from 
its predecessors of 1872 and 1882—which were both 
textually rescinded by it—in one important respect, 
inasmuch as both of the latter, but especially the first 
of them, defined in general terms the duties to be 
assigned to the several members of the Board, so that 
the assignment of these duties was not left solely to the 
discretion of the First Lord. In the Order in Council 
Vol. 222.—No. 442, P 
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of 1904 such discretion was within certain limits reserved 
to the First Lord, apparently for the first time. He 
himself was, as before, to ‘be responsible to Your 
Majesty and to Parliament for all the business of the 
Admiralty.’ But, instead of defining the duties of the 
other Lords, the Order went on to declare ‘the First 
Sea Lord, the Second Sea Lord and the Fourth Sea Lord 
to be responsible to the First Lord of the Admiralty for 
the administration of so much of the general business 
connected with Your Majesty's Navy, and with the 
movement and condition of Your Majesty's Fleet, and 
with the “Personnel” of that Fleet, as shall be assigned 
to them or each of them, from time to time, by the First 
Lord;’ and ‘the Third Sea Lord and Controller to be 
responsible to the First Lord for the administration of 
so much of the business relating to the “Matériel” of 
Your Majesty’s Navy as shall from time to time be 
assigned to him by the First Lord.’ It does not appear, 
however, that the First Lord of the time—the Earl of 
Selborne—exercised the discretion accorded to him in 
any way contrary to precedent. I give below in parallel 
columns the duties assigned on the one hand to the 
First Sea Lord under the ‘ Distribution of Business’ framed 
in pursuance of the Order in Council of August 1904, and 
on the other those assigned to him under an earlier ‘ Dis- 
tribution of Business’ dated Jan. 1, 1904, and therefore 
framed before the Order in Council of Aug. 10, 1904, was 
issued. The latter is much more detailed, but many of its 
particulars do not concern us here. One great difference 
is that in the later Distribution all questions of dis- 
cipline are removed from the province of the First Sea 
Lord altogether, and in other respects that officer is 
relieved of many more or less routine duties, so as to 
leave him free for the more efficient discharge of those 
higher duties which, under both Distributions, are made 
his special province and responsibility. There is one 
other important and, according to some critics, vital 
difference, on which I am about to comment. 


October 20, 1904. January 1, 1904. 
Frrst SEA Lorp. Frrst NAVAL Lorp, 
1. Preparation for War: All large 1. Maritime Defence, Strategical, 
Questions of Naval Policy and Mari- and all large Questions of Naval 
time Warfare-—to advise. Policy—to advise. 
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First SEA Lorp. First NAVAL LORD. 

2, The Fighting and Sea-Going 2. Ships in Commission and in 
Efficiency of the Fleet, its Organisa- Fleet Reserve. 
tion and Mobilisation; the Dis- 3. Distribution and Organisation 
tribution and Movements of all of the Fleet. 

Ships in Commission or in Fleet 4, Appointments of Commanders 
Reserve. under Captains. 

3. The Control of the Intelligence, 5. General Supervision of Intelli- 
Hydrographical and Naval Ordnance gence Department (including Naval 
Departments. Attachés) and of Mobilisation of 

Fleet. 

6. Complements of Ships. 

7. Discipline—General and Special 
Questions. 

8. Courts Martial and Courts of 
Inquiry. 

9. Hydrographical Department. 

10. Signals. 

11. Collisions. 

12. Slave Trade. 

13. Naval Ordnance Department 
(except as provided under Con- 
troller). 

14. Prize Questions. 

15. Leave to Officers and Men in 
Sea-going Ships. 


The attribution of responsibility for ‘the Fighting 
and Sea-Going Efficiency of the Fleet’ appears, in so 
many words, in the later Distribution for the first time. 
According to some critics, of whom ‘ Barfleur’ is the most 
distinguished representative, they make an immensity 
of difference. ‘The First Sea Lord,’ says ‘ Barfleur,’ ‘is 
here made solely responsible for the fighting and sea- 
going efficiency of the fleet. This is an entirely new 
departure, which virtually makes him supreme over all 
his colleagues, since those words cover everything.’ 
Now, under the previous Distribution the First Sea 
Lord was made responsible for ‘Ships in Commission 
and in Fleet Reserve,’ that is, for all ships likely to 
be employed in war. Do not these words also cover 
everything and make the officer in question equally 
supreme—if he chooses to exercise such supremacy— 
over all his colleagues? To be responsible for all ships 
likely to be employed in war is surely to be responsible 
for their fighting and sea-going efficiency; and, if the 
officer in question cannot discharge this responsibility 
in person, he must, it would seem, discharge it through 
his colleagues and to that extent be supreme over them. 
ra 
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In other words, there would be on the hypothesis of 
‘ Barfleur’ no responsibility at all involved in the words 
last quoted, although the very purpose of the Distribution 
which contained them was to define the responsibility 
of the several members of the Board affected. More- 
over, the Order in Council of 1872 and that of 1869 both 
made the First Sea Lord responsible ‘for the movement 
and condition of Your Majesty’s Fleet’; and, if the 
word ‘condition’ does not mean ‘fighting and sea-going 
efficiency, it almost passes the wit of man to discover 
what it does mean. Finally, we have seen that, in the 
great days of naval administration and naval victory, 
one of the greatest of First Lords declared it to be the 
duty of the First Sea Lord to ‘attend particularly to the 
equipment of all ships and vessels of every description 
and examine frequently the navy weekly progress for 
that purpose.’ Far from the First Sea Lord being made 
responsible for the first time in 1904 for the ‘fighting 
and sea-going efficiency of the fleet, he was actually 
charged with that specific responsibility by Lord Barham 
in 1805; and not perhaps even then for the first time, 
for no one was more deeply versed than Barham in the 
usages and traditions of the Admiralty. 

But it is urged by the critics that not only do the 
words in question establish the supremacy of the First 
Sea Lord, but that that supremacy is actually confirmed 
and declared by a Note appended for the first time to 
the Distribution of October 1904, which runs thus: 


‘It is to be understood that in any matter of great im- 
portance the First Sea Lord is always to be consulted by the 
other Sea Lords, the Civil Lords, and the Parliamentary or 
Permanent Secretary ; and he will refer to the First Lord for 
any further action considered necessary, such as, for instance, 
bringing the matter formally before the Board. It is, of 
course, understood that all Members of the Board will com- 
municate direct with the First Lord in accordance with 
immemorial custom whenever they wish to do so.’ 


Lord Selborne was the author of this Note, as he was 
of the whole document to which it was appended. I will 
make no comment on it myself, but will quote Lord 
Selborne’s own comment on it in the last speech which 
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he made in the House of Lords as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The date is March 21, 1905: 


‘It never occurred to me that anybody would object to 
that note. It was not intended to introduce any new pro- 
cedure into the Board of Admiralty, but to describe exactly 
what always has gone on at the Board of Admiralty. I go 
further and say that, unless that went on, the Board of 
Admiralty could not do its work. How is it possible for the 
First Sea Lord to advise on questions of policy unless his 
colleagues, with their responsibilities, are in constant friendly 
communication with him? It is the way the work is always 
done. How is the Fourth Sea Lord to provide for the proper 
coaling of the Fleet unless he knows what policy is in the 
mind of the First Sea Lord as to the distribution of the Fleet? 
How can the Civil Lord see that proper barracks, docks, and 
other buildings are provided unless he is kept constantly in 
touch with the First Sea Lord in respect of any possible 
changes of policy? All this note is meant to indicate is that 
what has always been done should be done, and that on all 
questions of great importance—and the word “ great ’”’ is used 
very advisedly—there should be constant communication and 
conference between the Sea Lords. 

‘Then it is supposed that, when I say that the First Sea 
Lord will refer to the First Lord for further action considered 
necessary, that is as much as to say that the question cannot 
be brought forward before the Board by the First Lord unless 
with the concurrence of the First Sea Lord. Nothing could 
be further from the fact. It has always been possible for any 
member of the Board to bring any subject absolutely inde- 
pendently before the First Lord; and I go further and say 
that any member of the Board has a right to claim that any 
question he chooses shall, with the concurrence of the First 
Lord, be brought before the Board formally for settlement. 
Until I saw the public comments, it never occurred to any- 
body inside the Board of Admiralty that this described any- 
thing but the constant, immemorial, necessary usage. If there 
is a difference of opinion between the Sea Lords, it is the 
First Sea Lord naturally who will bring the matter to the 
First Lord. There never was a First Sea Lord more steeped 
in the traditions of the Admiralty as to the Navy than Lord 
Walter Kerr; there never was a First Sea Lord more conscious 
of his responsibility for maintaining the full rights of the 
Board; there never was a First Sea Lord less likely to try 
and impair the authority of his colleagues or to fail in respect 
for their separate and independent position. If there was a 
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difference of opinion between the Sea Lords which could not 
be settled, they always went to Lord Walter Kerr, who came 
to me and said, “This point we are obliged to refer to you.” 
Therefore this note does nothing more than indicate what has 
always been the custom.’ 


It only remains to add that, after ten years have 
elapsed, after the whole policy of 1904 has passed under 
the review of four successive First Lords of the Admiralty, 
Lord Cawdor, Lord Tweedmouth, Mr McKenna, and Mr 
Winston Churchill, and after the office of First Sea Lord 
has been held by Sir Arthur Wilson, Sir Francis Bridge- 
man, and Prince Louis of Battenburg, in succession to 
the great administrator who held it in 1904 and now 
holds it once more, the Distribution of Business, modified 
from time to time in many of its details, still assigns 
to the First Sea Lord responsibility for ‘the fighting and 
sea-going efficiency of the Fleet.’ The Note appended to 
it now runs as follows: 


‘It is to be understood that in any matter of great im- 
portance the First Sea Lord is always to be consulted by the 
other Sea Lords, the Civil Lord, the Additional Civil Lord, and 
the Parliamentary and Permanent Secretaries; but each 
member of the Board and the Parliamentary and Permanent 
Secretaries will communicate direct with the First Lord.’ 


I have now established two propositions. The first 
is that the First Lord, being responsible to the Crown 
and Parliament for all the business of the Admiralty, 
is tpso facto supreme and may in virtue of that supremacy 
act on occasion on his own initiative, with or without 
the concurrence of the Board, the letter of the Patent 
notwithstanding. The second is that the First Sea Lord, 
being in a sense the alter ego of the First Lord—he was 
explicitly so designated by Barham in 1805—is and always 
has been so far invested with authority over his junior 
colleagues that no ‘matter of great importance’ can be 
brought’ to maturity, or perhaps even initiated, without 
his cognisance, nor, subject to the final decision of the 
First Lord, without his concurrence. These propositions, 
however, unimpeachable as I have shown them to be 
in themselves, are not to be taken as covering the whole 
situation. The supremacy of the First Lord is limited 
on the one hand by the superior authority of the Cabinet, 
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and on the other by the fact that, if he acts arbitrarily 
on his own initiative or if he demands the concurrence 
of his colleagues in measures of which they strongly 
disapprove, he may be confronted with their resignation 
in a body—a situation which in the majority of cases, 
if not in all, would assuredly lead to his undoing. In 
like manner the more limited but still real authority 
of the First Sea Lord over his junior colleagues is checked 
and controlled by the supremacy of the First Lord. 

That is, perhaps, as far as we can take the matter from 
a strictly constitutional point of view. Subject to the 
limitations above defined, it is hardly possible to say that 
any act done by the First Lord or, within his more 
limited province, by the First Sea Lord is outside the 
constitutional prerogatives of either office, although its 
policy, its wisdom, its propriety, its conformity to the 
traditions of the Department and the sentiment of the 
Sea Service might be open to grave question. Individual 
action, although constitutionally quite legitimate, might 
easily be very ill-advised. In the first part of this article 
it was pointed out that the relations of the First Lord 
to his colleagues—and mutatis mutandis the same may be 
said of the First Sea Lord—‘are just as much founded 
on usage and prescription as his own supremacy is; and 
it is manifest that the Board could not work at all unless 
those relations were marked by goodwill, good feeling, 
good sense, and a spirit of loyal co-operation.’ Thus the 
Board works best when it works harmoniously, and its 
voice is most respected when it speaks collectively and 
therefore anonymously. This is a very important point 
in its relation to the Sea Service at large. The Sea 
Service has long learnt to look up to ‘My Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty’ as the supreme 
authority it is proud to obey, not to any individual 
member of the Board. It is accustomed to take its 
orders from the Board, and, when by its obedience to 
them it has earned praise or reward, it is content that 
the Board should award them. Individual members of 
the Board may come and go, but the Board itself is an 
abiding and venerated authority throughout the Navy. 
That is the immemorial attitude of the Sea Service, and 
it is not expedient that it should be lightly disregarded. 


JAMES R. THURSFIELD. 
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Art. 12—THE NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 


1. La Neutralité Belge et (Invasion Allemande. Par 
Maxime Lecomte et Col. Camille Lévi. Bruxelles et 
Paris: Lavauzelle, 1914. 

2. Sylvain van de Weyer. Par Théodore Juste. Bruxelles: 
Maquardt, 1871. 

3. The Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand. By the Duke de 
Broglie. Vols. Iv and v. Translated by Mrs Angus 
Hall. London: Griffith & Farran, 1892. 

4. Le dernier Bienfait de la Monarchie. Par le Due 
J. V. A. de Broglie. Paris: C. Lévy, 1900. 


THE work of MM. Lecomte and Lévi is remarkable for 
the prophecy contained in its preface. 


‘Si un rapprochement franco-allemand était possible, on ne 
pourrait qu’encourager et féliciter les hommes de coeur, épris 
didées de paix et de sentiments d’humanité, qui croient a la 
possibilité de ce rapprochement et s’efforcent de travailler a 
sa réalisation. Mais on est obligé de penser que ces esprits 
distingués se laissent décevoir par une illusion et ne voient 
pas les indices multiples qui montrent que, loin de se rap- 
procher, les deux grands peuples entreront & nouveau en 
conflit armé dans un temps plus ou moins prochain. 

‘Si ce conflit se produit, il parait certain qu’il ne sera pas 
provoqué par la république frangaise, qui est pacifique, qui ne 
nourrit aucune pensée d’agression. La terrible crise éclatera 
le jour ot le gouvernement allemand se verra dans la 
nécessité d’obeir & la pression du parti de la guerre, et de 
donner satisfaction aux besoins d’expansion de la nation, qui 
trouvent leur formule exacerbée dans les revendications des 
pangermanistes. ... 

‘La France, en dehors de ses sentiments et de la foi due 
aux traités, a un intérét évident au maintien de l’inviolabilité 
du territoire belge. L’Allemagne, au contraire, semble avoir 
la conviction, comme bien des faits tendent a le prouver, que 
son intérét supérieure en cas de guerre avec la France lui 
commande Il’invasion de la Belgique.’ 


So convinced of this were MM. Lecomte and Lévi that 
they published this important volume, examining the 
history and resources of Belgium, and the methods by 
which Germany might carry out her imputed purpose. 
‘Rem acu tetigerunt.’ They point out the enormous rail- 
way development in Germany on the frontiers of Belgian 
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Luxemburg, and they demonstrate that the violation of 
Belgian neutrality was thus a certainty of the near 
future. The consequences of such action they examine 
with detailed care, and they accurately predict the course 
of events. In fact, the book might have been written 
last September, with scarcely the alteration of a comma. 

In 1911, according to our authors, there was some 
intimation conveyed to the Belgian Government that, if 
the defences of the country were not increased, it would 
certainly be invaded by one, if not both combatants, in 
the event of war. This warning should have made it 
certain that Germany would invade Belgium. It was 
her interest to do so; and, now that the moral barrier 
had broken down, by everyone’s apparent admission, 
what was there to prevent her? Wecannot helpconfessing 
that the complaisance of Europe before Austria in Bosnia 
and Italy in Tripoli had given some colour to the con- 
tention that there was no real force in ‘scraps of paper.’ 
Such a scrap of paper it was which proclaimed the 
neutrality of Belgium. What was its history ? 

It was an antiquarianism to style the troops drawn 
from the country between France and Holland, who 
fought at Waterloo, ‘Belgians.’ Throughout modern 
history the name ‘ Belgica’ had disappeared from the 
map. Its place was, roughly speaking, taken by Flanders, 
Brabant, Hainault and other counties, and North-western 
France. Czesar had placed his Belgze between the Seine 
and the Rhine, but the word reappeared in the days of 
the Renaissance with a restricted meaning. ‘Les provinces 
Belgiques’ of Charles V were those parts of his northern 
dominions which, bordering on France, were comprised 
in the ancient hunting-grounds of the Belge. It is almost 
an accident that Belgium is not called Gallia or Francia ; 
for Charles might as well have termed these lands his 
Gallic or his French provinces. Yet the name has always 
persisted. Boileau speaks of ‘le lion belgique.’ Grotius 
terms the country ‘Belgica Hispanica,’ and the people 
‘Belgx.’ Heylin in the early 17th century treats 
‘Belgium’ as a synonym for Low Germany: Cockeram, 
about the same time, defines ‘Belgeans’ as ‘ People of 
the low countries, Somersetshire, Wiltshire and Hamp- 
shire. In 1790 were proclaimed the ‘United States of 
Belgium’; but rather, one concludes, because it was a 
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vague designation, appropriate to a federal union. In 
the same sense, Dumouriez was appointed to command 
‘l'armée de la Belgique’; and the Convention addressed 
the population as ‘le peuple belge.’ On the expulsion of 
the French in 1814 it was therefore natural that Baron de 
Vincent, who administered the Government for the Allies, 
should be termed ‘Governor-General of Belgium.’ And 
the classical tradition secured its spontaneous acceptance 
as the name of the new Kingdom * in 1830. 

In 1814, Holland, like Sweden, had required com. 
pensation for her twenty-five years of suffering on behalf 
of Europe. A strong Holland was desired by Britain as 
a security against France. Sweden obtained Norway; 
and to Holland were allotted the Belgian provinces of 
Austria.f Parliament was to meet alternately in a Dutch 
and a Belgian town; religion was to be free, and the 
Netherlands constitution was to be maintained unless 
modified by common consent. There do not appear to 
have been any subsequent acts of special oppression 
alleged on the part of Holland, except that French was 
not recognised as an official language, and that the 
electoral system was unfavourable to the populous 
southern districts. But the explosion of the three days 
of July in Paris produced a sympathetic disturbance in 
Brussels, Namur and Liége—renowned, this last, for its 
turbulence in the time of its prince-bishops. The revolu- 
tion hung fire, nevertheless. General Chassé held Antwerp 
in a firm grip. Brussels was half-hearted. The extreme 
south alone remained implacable. And there was a 
fundamental weakness in the motives of the revolt. 

There is an almost Irish atmosphere of irony about 
the Belgian insurrections. Like the Brabantine revolt of 
1790 against the Emperor Joseph II, the movement of 
1830 had for its core the obstinate resistance of Catholicism 
to a secularist policy of toleration. Joseph II had 
established a secular college at Louvain; William of, 





* Why we English term the country Belgium, and not Belgia, is as 
mysterious as the reason why we suddenly adopted the suggestion to style 
platina ‘platinum.’ It is ‘la Belgique’ in French, ‘ Belgica’ in Spanish, 
‘Belgien’ in German, but ‘ Belgio’ in Italian. In Davis’ ‘Dutch Nation’ 
(1851) the name of Belgium is apparently never mentioned. 

+ Pitt’s original plan was to give Belgium to Prussia. Castlereagh pre- 
ferred to strengthen Holland.: ‘ Hansard,’ Nov. 2, 1830, col. 40. 
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Holland deprived Catholicism of its privilege. Both 
deeply wounded the sentiment of their subjects. Each 
movement derived its élan from the opposing force of 
secularist republicanism. Each coincided with a revolu- 
tionary movement in France. Each drew strength from 
the anti-monarchical elements which fermented on the 
French frontier. They resembled, shall we say, a coalition 
between Mr John Redmond and Mr Frederic Harrison. 
There was thus in the very nature of the insurrection 
more than a seed of weakness. But, at the cost of some 
thousand lives, its volunteers thrust the Dutch out of 
Brussels. 

These events found Britain in the crisis of the Reform 
agitation. Canning was dead. The British Ministry was 
bemused with boroughs.* Van de Weyer, the Belgian 
delegate in London, collected an audience of Whig 
members of parliament, and, emboldened by their 
sympathy, informed Lord Aberdeen that to respect the 
treaty of Vienna was to declare war on all revolutionary 
movements. Less than a month later, his Whig audience 
was in power; five or six of them were in the Cabinet. 
The independence of Belgium had become a Whig tenet. 
Van de Weyer’s biographer gives the chief credit for 
its achievement to one who is seldom blessed by small 
nationalities—Viscount Palmerston; but it rightly belongs 
to another. Louis Philippe could not be indifferent to 
the necessity of supporting the Belgian movement. 
Apart from his personal wishes, his insecure position 
made it necessary to satisfy French sentiment. Greater 
Holland, formed to checkmate France, must be weakened 
by the secession of Belgium. It was more than his 
throne was worth to fail to accomplish this severance. 
The king gave his whole mind to the task; all the more 
energetically, as Belgium was precisely the field in which 
France could assert herself with the maximum effect. 
At first Count Molé appeared anxious to prevent the 
severance of the kingdoms,{ and not unwilling to favour 
a Federal Union, with the Prince of Orange as ruler 





* Greville reports (‘ Diary,’ ii, 169, 240) that ‘The country cares not a 
straw for Belgium or for anything but Reform’. . . ‘not one of the papers 
has made a remark on [the demolition of the Belgian fortresses]—nothing 
will do for them but Reform.’ 

+ Ellenborough’'s ‘ Political Diary,’ Sept. 5, 1830 (ii, 353). 
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of Belgium.* But with the progress of events, bolder 
counsels prevailed. And the king sent to London one 
more truly his Prime Minister than the Laffittes, Soults 
and Casimir-Périers, who succeeded one another in Paris, 
namely Charles, Prince of Talleyrand-Périgord. 

The wonderful skill with which Talleyrand (then 
seventy-eight) secured his ends is of itself an education 
in diplomacy. He was expected to intrigue; accordingly, 
intrigue was what he carefully avoided. But he knew 
to a hair’s breadth the character of each minister with 
whom he had to deal; and his success was the result 
of accurately adjusting known means to known ends, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia were in favour of Holland; 
Palmerston was anti-French. Yet the only result 
achieved by their joint action was to effect the desires 
of Louis Philippe.t 

Two factors of which the Prince availed himself to 
the utmost were the Reform agitation, which rendered 
English opinion favourable to Belgian Liberty, and 
ready to see a sympathetic neighbour in the monarchy 
of July: and the advantage of the interior position, 
which rendered the Eastern courts incapable of effective 
or concerted action. Before the fall of the Wellington 
ministry (in November 1830), Holland appealed to 
the Powers to maintain the Union of 1814. This was 
a fatal, though a natural error. The revolt had no 
munitions and few resources, and its leaders were in 
constant recrimination. Wan de Weyer, considerably 
later, wrote (December 1833)—‘l’on ne sait ici ce qu’on 
doit le plus admirer, ou de notre jactance ou de notre 
incapacité. And, when a revolutionary shouted to him, 
‘We have had enough talk; we want du sang!’—he 
could answer, ‘Oui—du sens commun!’ To delay was, 
for Holland, to resign. Nevertheless the Dutch modera- 
tion was well received. Wellington was ready on Oct. 2 
to propose to France ‘the suppression of anarchy’ in 
Belgium, though Peel’s sagacity induced the Cabinet to 
adopt the less aggressive wording, ‘the composing of 





* Ellenborough’s ‘ Political Diary’ (ii, 360, 387). 

+ Guizot attributes to him even ‘zeal’ in the congenial work of undoing 
what had been accomplished against France at Vienna (‘ Mem.’ ii, 266). 
One popular historian writes of the ‘dotage’ of Talleyrand at this juncture! 
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troubles.’* Aberdeen told Talleyrand that it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that, if the dismemberment of 
the Netherlands was allowed, the peace of Europe would 
not be disturbed.{ The speech from the Throne (Oct. 26) 
lamented that the enlightened administration of the King 
of Holland should not have ‘prevented his dominions 
from revolt, and referred to the concerted efforts which 
were being made ‘to restore tranquillity. It seems 
certain that Aberdeen and Wellington never contemplated 
the division of the Dutch kingdom. It is true they 
responded cautiously to the Dutch overtures ; and Grey 
asserted in 1832 that they had left the partition a fait 
accompli. But,as Aberdeen at once declared, an ‘ adminis- 
trative’ separation (or Home Rule) was all that the Tory 
Cabinet had contemplated.t In fact, that was all that 
the Belgians at first dreamt of. It is therefore misleading 
to assert, with M. Emile Bourgeois,§ that on Oct. 15 it 
was settled between Aberdeen and Talleyrand that there 
should be no European intervention between the Belgians 
and their king except for the purpose of peaceful media- 
tion. All that was settled was that no immediate 
assistance should be given to Holland to restore its 
control. 

From Wellington’s own despatch || to Aberdeen of 
Oct. 19, 1830, it is clear that no irrevocable determination 
had been taken to enforce a partition. Mediation was 
a preliminary only, and did not exclude subsequent 
forcible action. In fact, we shall immediately see that 
‘armed intervention’ between the Belgians and their king 
was in the sequel resorted to—only it was against the 
king that it was directed! Ellenborough mentions no 
such agreement as M. Bourgeois cites, although a Cabinet 





* Ellenborough’s ‘ Political Diary,’ ii, 380. 

+ A great effect had nevertheless been produced on the Cabinet by the 
failure of the Dutch attempt on Brussels. The despatch of Nesselrode, 
printed by Talleyrand (‘ Mem.’ iii, 251), clearly shows the change in the 
British attitude. See Wellington’s ‘ Despatches’ for the earlier language. 

{ Cf. Kebbel, ‘ Hist. of Toryism,’ 231, citing Weliington’s letter to Croker, 
Sept. 30, 1833; and Wellington, ‘ Despatches,’ 3rd Ser. vii, 254. 

§ ‘Cambridge Modern Hist.’ vol. x. See Talleyrand’s account of the 
interview, ‘ Ambassade a Londres,’ p. 27. 

|| Wellington, ‘ Despatches,’ 3rd Ser. vol. vii, pp. 310, 311, ‘ Are we to be 
accused of apathy, because we do not at once get under arms, in a cause in 
which we have not yet tried negotiation ?’ 
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was held on Oct. 20; more conclusive still, neither does 
Talleyrand. On Nov. 2, Sir R. Peel was still maintaining 
that we were greatly concerned in the maintenance of 
the connexion between Holland and Belgium,* although 
on Nov. 3 he was disclaiming reannexation, and talk- 
ing of ‘other solutions.’t| Even Louis Philippe wrote 
on Nov. 11, 1830, that ‘force could not be used’ to 
bring about the consent of Holland to the separation.} 
Talleyrand, towards the end of November, reports 
with elation that the British Government ‘has been 
induced to recognise’ that Belgium must be irre- 
vocably separated from Holland. This, he observes, 
was a great success for French policy; and we entirely 
agree. But it is quite inconsistent with any decision 
having already been taken on Oct. 15 to use force in 
no circumstances to maintain any kind of Union. 
Equally inconsistent with such a decision is Ellenborough’s 
note on Oct. 28 that ‘the ambition of the Belgians will 
induce them to attempt to form a separate State.’ The 
obvious parti of the Tory Government was to declare 
boldly in favour of Holland and the maintenance of 
treaties. It would thus have extricated itself from 
Reform embarrassments by appealing to the country to 
support it in maintaining the bulwark erected in 1815 
against France. At any rate, it would have gained time, 
and obliterated the unfortunate effect of Wellington's 
precipitate declaration against all reform whatever. 

But the Wellington Government missed the oppor- 
tunity. They summoned a Conference, and so hurriedly, 
that Aberdeen actually affixed the seals of office to 
the necessary documents the day after he had resigned 
them, on Nov. 17. The Conference met under Whig 
auspices, and within a month it had given judgment 
against the Dutch, and in favour of Belgian indepen- 
dence (Dec. 20, 1830). It is incorrect to declare, as M. 
Bourgeois does,|| that this was ‘a council of arbitra- 
tion’ appointed by the Conference already assembled in 
London to discuss the affairs of Greece. It was assembled 
ad hoc; great difficulty arose as to whether it should sit 





* ‘Hansard,’ Nov. 2, 1830, col. 92. t Ib. 177. 
¢t Talleyrand, ‘Mem.’ iii, 262. 


§ ‘Hansard,’ Jan. 26, 1832, c. 842. || ‘Camb. Mod. Hist.’ vol. x, 485. 
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in London or Paris; it was not to arbitrate but to 
mediate ;* it was appointed by no other Conference. 
Talleyrand still speaks on Dec. 17 of ‘attaining the end 
Iwas above all most anxious to secure—the dissolution 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands’ +; for the adhesion 
of Great Britain, though a great thing, was not enough. 
But he was forcing an open door. On Dec. 20 was 
signed the famous Protocol establishing the independence 
of Belgium. Neutralisation was not yet mentioned. 
Lord Grey had always opposed the Union,t and he 
now had the opportunity, grateful to a prophet, of 
making his gloomy vaticinations come true. Palmerston, 
his Foreign Minister, if he distrusted France, was quick 
to see how a collision with the Citizen King in support 
of a Dutch autocrat would damage the cause of Reform. 
And Talleyrand rightly judged that, ‘in London, the 
Conference would sign whatever France and England 
wished.’ The advantage of the ‘interior position’ was 
conclusive. It enabled Talleyrand and Palmerston united 
to ‘brusquer les choses’ again and again. But why did 
Prussia and Russia do so little for Holland? Russia was 
doubtless occupied by Polish difficulties, but they had not 
yet attained their full development. Prussia was neither 
weak nor preoccupied. MM. Lecomte and Lévi suggest 
the fear of France. France had certainly recovered from 
1815; she was a force in Europe; but she was not its 
arbiter. Her weakness was a constant source of em- 
barrassment. ‘It is not easy for a negotiator to adopt 
a high and firm attitude, when at any moment he may 
be asked, “ Does your government still exist at the present 
time?”’§ Ellenborough saw clearly that she could not go 
to war—‘ for fear of a republic.’ ‘In the name of wonder,’ 
Princess Lieven wrote, ‘why should all the other Powers 
submit to her pleasure?’|| If the world stood in awe of 
France in 1830, Leipzig and Waterloo might as well not 
have been fought. It may be conjectured that the 
cautious attitude of the Northern Powers was partly 
due to nervousness. Talleyrand hinted in private 





* See Wellington, ‘ Despatches,’ vii, 487—‘ The mediators, . . . assum- 
ing to themselves in Oct. 1831 the character and quality of arbitrators.’ 

t+ ‘ Memoirs,’ iii, 293. ¢ ‘ Hansard,’ Nov. 2, 1830, col. 40. 

§ Talleyrand (iii, 293); cf. ib. iv, 203. 
| ‘Corr. with Earl Grey,’ ii, 140. 
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conversations at a Partition of Belgium, by which Britain 
might seize Flanders, leaving the interior to France. It 
is not necessary to suppose him serious; had it been a 
serious project, he would not have gossipped about it. 
But it may have been enough to frighten Biilow and 
Matuszewic.* It was better to rob William than to 
aggrandise Louis Philippe. 

But it is impossible to avoid the impression that there 


was some reason for Prussian inaction which is not ; 


disclosed. The cholera (Ellenborough’s explanation), the 
King’s lethargic disposition,{ difficulties of communica- 
tion, indifferent diplomacy, bad information {—these are 
too many explanations. The real reason remains hidden, 
unless it was sheer blundering incapacity. Metternich’s 
remark is just—that ‘the Netherlands affair is an affair 
ruined ab ovo.’§ Prussia should have taken an energetic 
line at first; nothing could put matters right subse- 
quently. The inaction of Russia is equally difficult to 
explain. Guizot imputes it to the pacific mentality of 
the Emperor Nicholas ; || which only shows that explana- 
tion is impossible. 

Austria viewed this sudden departure from the Treaty 
of Vienna with nothing but horror. But the King of 
Holland ‘had launched his bark in storm’; it was 
difficult for the ‘allies’ to support him against the 
‘confederates.’ This is an attitude reminiscent of Greek 
chorus; but no doubt the Three Courts resented his 
obvious desire that they should pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire for him.J Metternich lays stress, moreover, on 








* The idea seems to have been seriously mooted to Talleyrand by 
Sebastiani (‘ Mem.’ iii, 285), and is dismissed by him as absurd. But on 
June 22, 1831, he refers to it as a real possibility—and even (in one version) 
calls it his ‘favourite idea’ (iv, 151). And Aberdeen, in a very interesting 
Note of Jan. 18, 1831, speaks of ‘ Talleyrand’s notion of partition’ (Wel- 
lington, ‘ Despatches,’ 391). 

+ ‘At Berlin,’ says Dalberg, ‘the King alone refuses to go to war’ (Tall. 
‘Mem.’ iv, 217). ‘The K. of Prussia would have to place himself at the 
head of the army—and just see how completely that would upset all his 
habits!’ said a courtier. Bresson, however, says that his whole entourage 
was composed of ‘excellent persons who were anxious only to end their 
days in peace.’ Talleyrand, ‘Mem.’ v, 331. 

t Prussia, according to Talleyrand (‘ Mem.’ iii, 238), was at first deter- 
mined to act only along with Great Britain. 

§ ‘Memoirs,’ v, 411, Metternich to Martinitz, Nov. 13, 1832. 
|| Guizot, ‘Memoirs,’ ii, 78. 
‘| Cf. Metternich’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. v, p. 224. 
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the ‘exaggerated’ care which the Three Courts have 
taken to prevent any alliance between France and 
England. He imputes it to them as a grave mistake. 
Once their fear became known, the Two Courts played 
on it. ‘If fear is a bad counsellor, it is still worse to 
show oneself afraid.’* But, beyond that, the personnel 
of the Conference was mediocre. Its members were as 
wax in the hands of Talleyrand, backed for party reasons 
) by Palmerston. 


‘Les plénipotentiaires des Trois Cours se sont laissé enjéler 
par des considérations anglaises et francaises, que je suis 
le premier & vouloir ménager—mais non pas aux dépens du 
bon droit et de le saine logique.’ t 

‘Je plains les individus qui ont comprise cette conférence, 
.... les réprésentants de l’Empéreur étaient placés a l’arriére- 
plan, et .... les réprésentants de Russie et celui de Prusse, 
surtout le dernier, n’ont fait que caresser le Cabinet britan- 
nique, sans avoir égard aux principes ott aux convenances de 
leurs cours.’ f 


More important than all, the Three Courts were far 
from the scene of action and from each other; and they 
had no sea-power at hand.§ 


The neutralisation of Belgium was excogitated sub- 
sequently (by Talleyrand) as a means of dissolving frontier 
difficulties which arose when the precise boundaries of 
the new kingdom came to be determined. It was an 
arriére-pensée. The boundary question was provoking, 
and did not interest him. Neutralisation was an ex- 
pedient serving to cut the Gordian knot. He expected 
it to prove solid; and indeed it stood the strain of one 
Franco-Prussian war. He feared for it only if there 
should again arise ‘a wild and revolutionary France.’ 
It was proposed, discussed and accepted in one day, after a 


* Metternich to Schwarzenberg, Oct. 13, 1832; ‘Memoirs,’ v, 405. 

+ Ib. vi, p. 146. Metternich to Apponyi, Dec. 3, 1831. 

t Metternich, vi, 271. Princess Lieven also observes (‘ Corr. with Earl 
Grey,’ ii, 86)—‘ We have no superabundance of cleverness in the Diplomatic 
Corps in London.’ Later (Oct. 4, 1830), she observes—‘ Matuscewitz is 
running all over the country, and shooting—staying with the Wiltons for 
ten days—when, with such important events pending, he ought to be 
staying quietly in London.’ 

§ Cf. Metternich, vi, 148, 417, and passim. 
Vol. 222.—-No. 442. Q 
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long and exhausting conference (‘ Mem.’ iv, 52). Two days 
later, Talleyrand writes, Prussia would not have signed 
such a protocol. Guizot speaks of ‘la neutralité si 
péniblement obtenue et si combattue par la Prusse’ 
(‘ Memoirs,’ ii, 266). No doubt it was imitated from the 
neutralisation of Switzerland, established in 1814. 

M. Dollot,* indeed, thinks that the solution had already 
appeared, in germ, in 1634. Richelieu in that year 
proposed to the States-General that the Catholic Low 
Countries should be erected into a republic under the 
joint protection of Holland and France. This would 
have been the precise opposite of neutralisation ; for 
it would have committed Belgium to continuous warfare 
with the enemies of those two countries. In 16637 de 
Witt mooted to Louis XIV the project of a federal 
republic—it was to be a Republic of Flanders—on the 
Swiss model; but we cannot see any anticipation in 
this of the idea of permanent neutralisation. In 1715, 
indeed, the true conception of a neutralised Belgium 
was put forward by France.t The country was to be 
perpetually withdrawn from the horrors of war, and could 
neither be attacked nor attack. But Holland preferred 
material guarantees; and nothing came of the project. 

Meanwhile the boundaries sketched out by the 
protocols of Jan. 9 and 20, 1831, proved unacceptable 
to the Belgians. Lord Ponsonby was sent to Brussels 
to urge them, but the Belgian demands now rose 
higher ; the Conference retracted its ‘unalterable’ reso- 
lution, and decided to give Belgium Luxemburg and 
Maestricht. Holland’s compliance was overtaxed, and 
the King absolutely declined to accept these new terms. 
Conceiving himself liberated from the armistice § which 
had accompanied the opening of the Conference, he 
invaded Belgium in August. The Prince of Orange con- 
ducted a brilliant campaign, and the work of the 


* «Neutralité de la Belgique,’ Paris, 1902. Cf. Dumont, ‘Corps Dipl.’ 
vi, i, 80-85. 

+ ‘Neutralité de la Belgique,’ p. 155. t Ib. p. 415. 

§ An attempt was made to prove the Dutch guilty of duplicity in the 
breaking of the armistice ; the truth seems to have been that Palmerston 
forgot one letter, and put another in his pocket (his easy-going method, 
which nearly involved him in ruin in the Urquhart affair). The Armistice 
had, in the first instance, been greatly desired by the Dutch, as a pledge of 
encouragement, Falck to Wellington, Oct. 22, 1830, ‘ Despatches,’ iii, 317. 
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Conference seemed thrown away. The course which 
commended itself to the diplomatists was to oppose the 
Dutch forces by a French army. Within sixteen years 
of Waterloo, a French Marshal (Gérard) entered the 
Netherlands as an invader. 

Scarlett, a cool and detached observer, was surprised 
at the influence of the French, and could only account 
for it on the principle (of ‘The Tale of a Tub’), that the 
new Ministry intended to do just the reverse of every- 


' thing its Tory predecessors had done. That does not 


suggest a fait accompli. He attributed the armed inter- 
vention, on the authority of ‘a great Whig,’ to mere 
petulance; ‘the Dutchman was not willing to obey 
orders.’ * Even Brougham, on Aug. 5, 1831, was writing 
to Grey, suggesting that Britain should press Prussia 
to be firm; for, if France once entered Belgium, she 
would not withdraw. The endless ‘conferences’ were 
‘mere cloaks for chicane.’ Grey took very little notice 
of him; on Jan. 1, 1832, he wrote to Brougham lamenting 
that ‘these d—d Russians are doing all they can to 
throw the whole Belgian affair into confusion. And 
Holland ¢ (Dec. 31, 1831) tells Brougham that the Cabinet 
has agreed that pressure should be put on Prussia in 
the opposite direction! Adroitly invoking the neutral- 
isation of Belgium, Talleyrand had instigated the 
demolition of the Belgian fortresses, which Britain 
had insisted on erecting in 1815 at a cost of 7,000,000/. 
The plenipotentiaries of the other Powers resolved to 
recommend demolition—on the ground of expense !—and 
solemnly communicated their resolution to Talleyrand 
for his concurrence, which was obligingly accorded.§ 

The Dutch victories had nevertheless done their work. 
The Conference revoked its irrevocable resolution, and 
on paper restored Grand Ducal Luxemburg, Limburg 
and Maestricht to Holland. At the same time (Nov. 26, 
1831) they guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium within 
its restricted limits. This (renewed in 1839) is the 





* “Memoirs of Lord Abinger,’ 156. Both Grey and Palmerston seem 
to have developed a personal animus against the ‘obstinacy’ of King 
William of Holland in declining to recognise the arrangements which the 
Conference had made for him. 

+ ‘Autobiography,’ i. 123. } Ib. 450. 

§ Cf. Lords Aberdeen and Londonderry, ‘ Hansard,’ Aug. 9, 1881, col. 979 ; 
also ‘Hansard,’ July 26, c. 317 ; July 28, cc. 462-3. 
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celebrated ‘scrap of paper’ signed by Prussia, with other 
Powers. It was a guarantee not altogether welcome. 


‘It has been,’ remarked Aberdeen, ‘for a long time past, 
the acknowledged policy of this country to be extremely 
scrupulous of guaranteeing anything; and we have always 
been particularly anxious to avoid guaranteeing anything 
that we are not to do ourselves. When we had bound our- 
selves to act in conjunction with other powers, we had 
frequently found that the onerous part of the guarantee was 
too apt to fall on us alone.’ 


In Aberdeen’s opinion the guarantee, made to avoid war, 
would render war unavoidable.* Wellingtont saw that 
‘it was absurd to talk of a guarantee of neutrality—there 
could be no permanent guarantee, save what the means 
of warlike resistance afforded.’ 

Affairs dragged on for another year. The King of 
Holland, supported by his people, would not give in, 
During those years of European upheaval, one spot at 
any rate existed where monarchy was secure. Greville 
notes ‘a curious state of things in Holland—nothing but 
loyalty and enthusiasm ; adoration of the Orange family ; 
everybody satisfied with the government, and no desire 
for Reform!’ At last came the startling coup of a new 
French invasion, and the capture of Antwerp stoutly 
defended by Chassé (Dec. 1832), Lord Durham’s faithful 
biographer gives him the credit of this impetuous proposal. 
But the true source is patent, and not very creditable.t 
The ministry of Soult was desperately unpopular. It 
needed éclat. It secured it. Thiers wrote (Oct. 11, 1832) 
to Talleyrand that ‘this parliamentary exigency has 
become quite irresistible, and it is absolutely necessary 
to satisfy it.... Everyone wants Antwerp. If we 
obtain it, we shall have an assured majority. ... We 
only want it for three days.’ The Duke de Broglie wrote 
in the same strain on Oct. 12. Thiers, Guizot and Broglie 
were saved, at the cost of two thousand Dutch and 
French corpses. The Duchess of Berry would have saved 
them anyhow.§ 








* ‘Hansard,’ Jan. 26, 1832, c. 890. Cf. Feb. 7, 1832, ce. 11, 14. 

+ ‘Hansard,’ July 26, 1831, col. 319. 

{ M. Bourgeois (‘Camb. Mod. Hist.’ x. 488) attempts to justify it by ‘a 
new attempt on the part of the King of Holland to reconquer Belgium.” 
§ Talleyrand, ‘ Memoirs,’ v, 26, 36. 
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It is not the case that this clearance of the Dutch 
from Belgium (that country meanwhile remaining in 
occupation of territories assigned by the Powers them- 
selves to Holland) was ‘ deputed’ to Britain and France 
by the Powers.* On the contrary, the Russians formally 
withdrew from the Conference of London,{ reporting to 
their Court ‘ the grave circumstances which by changing 
the character of the pacific mediation to which they 
were summoned no longer admit of their associating 
themselves with the work of their colleagues.’ Austria 
and Prussia, although, like Russia, willing to put 
pecuniary pressure on Holland, were totally averse from 
warlike action. Durham was indeed sent out to Petro- 
grad to induce Russia to join the Western powers in 
taking forcible measures;{ but Russia would hear of 
nothing beyond releasing Belgium from her financial 
obligations to the Dutch. And even this complaisance 
was probably due, not to Durham’s eloquence, but to the 
continued assumption by Britain of liability for the 
Russo-Dutch loan.§ 

Holland had not been fairly treated. As Aberdeen 
pointed out, the alleged principle of non-interference, 
and of ‘allowing Belgium to manage its own affairs,’ was 
extended precisely so far as the concerted Powers thought 
fit, and limited exactly as they chose.|| Impartial people 
like Greville recorded that ‘The King of Holland has all 
along very justly complained of the proceedings of the 
Allies towards him, which they justify by necessity (the 
tyrant’s plea).’ Less disinterested authorities thought 
the same. ‘It cannot be denied, admits Talleyrand,{] 
‘that the King of Holland had some just grounds for 
complaint, when it is remembered that the Belgian 


* ‘Camb, Mod. Hist.’ x, 543. 

+ Talleyrand, ‘Memoirs,’ iv, 30. Cf. Dalling’s ‘Palmerston,’ p. 137, and 
Metternich, ‘Memoirs,’ vol. v, passin. 

t ‘Correspondence: Grey and Lieven,’ ii, 357. 

§ ‘Memoirs of Herries,’ i, 145. ‘For a valuable consideration, Nicholas 
alienated his eventual right of independent action in an European question 
of the first magnitude, putting himself under the control of Henry John, 
Viscount Palmerston, and his Lordship’s lawful successors in Downing 
Street.’ 

|| Hansard, June 24, 1831, col. 298. Wellington had warmly encouraged 
the Dutch at first : W. to Falck, Sept. 14, 1830, ‘ Despatches,’ vii, 261. 

q ‘Mem.’ iii, 299. 
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provinces were ceded to him in 1814 in exchange for the 
Dutch colonies of which England had taken possession. 
But, he adds with Christian resignation, ‘it was for 
England to get round that awkward corner.’* Lord 
Grey, in a very ill-tempered note, nearly quarrelled with 
Princess Lieven (Dec. 14, 1831) on the subject. His cold 
conceit and spite, his perpetual talk of his patience having 
limits, wrung from her at last the rebuke—‘ Why is it 
the Whigs alone who are to have innate intelligence? . . . 
I think that Holland has every title to respect, and from 
all of us.’t ‘How much better it would be,’ she resumes, 
‘if you were the Grand Turk? Admit that the Whigs in 
general have a great predisposition for turning auto- 
crats!’{ Talleyrand himself was inclined to agree with 
Dalberg that a strong Holland, with a good navy, was 
a more important asset to France than Belgium! § 

In a lengthy document the Conference, taking more 
credit than it deserved for the purity of its intentions 
and the excellence of its morals, declared that if Holland 
had rights, so had Europe, and that of these the Powers 
themselves were the interpreters. These assertions may 
usefully be compared with the declaration of the Dutch 
Government (July 12, 1831) that: 


‘la paix générale ne doive étre achetée au prix de l’honneur 
et du bien-étre de la Hollande seule, principe opposé a l’intérét 
méme de la paix générale, qui ne pourrait que se trouver 
gravement compromise par le sacrifice d’un peuple soumis 
aux loix et fidéle & ses institutions & une population qui a 
rompu les liens sociaux et qui ne respecte pas les droits 
d’autrui.’ 

‘Too often, the Conference pompously remarked, 
‘the Cabinet of the Hague surrounds itself with 
illusions.’ ‘Yes,’ the Dutch negotiator replied, ‘if to be 
persuaded that a legitimate king, who is forced to 
abandon to rebels the greater part of his territories, is 
neither obliged nor entitled to sacrifice to them the 
safety and independence of his own people, be an 
illusion ; then, certainly, it is one which the Netherlands 


* The Duke of Dalberg emphatically agreed with him. Ib. iv, 230. 
See also Aberdeen, Wellington’s ‘ Despatches,’ vii, 461: ‘Holland has been 
cruelly treated in the whole of this Belgian affair.’ 
t+ ‘Correspondence,’ Sept. 6, 1832. t Ib. Sept. 15. 

§ Talleyrand, ‘ Memoirs,’ iv, 217. 
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Government entertain, and will endeavour to make the 
basis of their policy.’ * 

In 1838, William I’s persistence met with its reward. 
Grand Ducal Luxemburg was restored definitely, with 
Limburg, to Holland, as the Conference had directed. 
The Dutch thereupon at last accorded formal recogni- 
tion to Belgium. All this is now ancient history. Holland 
herself would probably think twice, and three times, 
before desiring a reunion with Belgium. The benefits of 
consolidating a genuine national sentiment, and allowing 
it a free development, are triumphantly demonstrated 
to-day by the amazing vigour and the glorious tenacity 
with which the Belgians have defended themselves. 
Belgian neutrality became a cardinal principle in 
European diplomacy. France was presumed to be its 
only menace. But the tension of 1867 and the events 
of 1870 left Belgium safe. In spite of Lord Stanley’s 
futile efforts to eviscerate the guarantee by representing 
it as inapplicable except by the joint action of all the 
guaranteeing Powers, and of his insistence on the inser- 
tion of the express word ‘collective’ when the neutrality 
of Luxemburg was similarly guaranteed in 1867, it was 
clear that Britain was prepared to defend these countries 
single-handed. The notorious ‘draft treaty’ of Cernay 
between France and Prussia, published by Bismarck in 
1870, provided for a free hand to be accorded by Prussia 
to France in Belgium. Whatever credit attaches to that 
document, its publication gave the opportunity for 
British opinion to be emphatically expressed. It was 
not a bellicose Ministry that was in office; on the con- 
trary. It was settling the Alabama claims: it was 
abandoning the dogma of indelible British allegiance ; it 
was pursuing a settled policy of non-intervention. But 
it was quite plain about Belgium. The distich— 


‘Let France, let Prussia, break her word— 
And lo, our hands are on our sword !’ 


well expressed its attitude. A treaty was entered into 
with both belligerents, engaging to come to the help of 


* The Dutch case, like that of Sweden against Norway, has never been 








adequately putin English. The reader may refer to Lord Aberdeen’s speech 
of Jan. 26, 1832, and Lord Hliot’s of Aug. 22, 1831. See also a remarkable 
speech by Baring, Aug. 18, 1831. 
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either if the other invaded Belgium. This policy 
remained unshaken. Belgium advanced by rapid strides; 
she acquired a colonial empire; she disputed with 
Turkey; she would have fought in China. Still, we 
remained the guarantors of her existence. On that first 
Sunday in August, when word arrived of the attack on 
the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, we knew that the 
next step would be the invasion of Belgium, and that for 
us the die was cast. Germany may have thought that a 
Europe which condoned the trivial breach of treaty by 
Austria in 1908, and the technical breach of treaty by 
Italy in 1911, had no more regard for ‘scraps of paper. 
But she found that, as Broglie wrote in 1831,—‘ there is not 
a single soul bold enough to come forward and declare 
that we ought to violate the good faith of treaties.’ * 

The suggestion was made in 1814 to reconstitute 
the Kingdom of Lorraine.t A writer cited by Dollot 
observes :—‘ Identity of origin, common modes of life 
and language, local antiquity, reciprocity of material 
interest—all unite to summon Belgian and Batavian to 
knit together ancient family ties by establishing a 
powerful State, which, stretching along the Rhine, should 
embrace the Palatinate, and have for its southern limits 
Alsace, Lorraine and Champagne.’ It would since 1870 
be possible to add Alsace and Lorraine themselves ; and 
by the further addition of Switzerland a strong Lotha- 
ringian Empire or Federation would be secured. A 
powerful State it would be, which comprised Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Rotterdam, Strassburg, Berne and 
Basel. And it ought to prove as great a guarantee of 
European stability. Differences of race and language 
would not seriously matter. The Swiss talk three or 
four languages, and profess at least two religions. 
Belgium itself is divided between Flemings and Walloons; 
and its difficulties with Holland were really of a religious 
character. A modern Lorraine may well be the best 
solution of international difficulties, so far as Western 
Europe is concerned. 


TH. Bary. 


* Talleyrand, ‘ Memoirs,’ v, 198. 
+ Dollot, ‘ Neutralité de la Belgique,’ p. 527. 
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Art. 18.—TURKEY IN THE GRIP OF GERMANY. 


WITH a singular lapse into veracity the German Inperial 
Chancellor stated in his opening speech to the Reichstag 
on Dec. 1, that ‘the most recent ally in battle who has 
been compelled to join usis the Ottoman Empire.’ Never 
perhaps has a country taken sides in a war, from which 
all its interests bade it hold aloof, under such ruthless 
compulsion as that which was exerted upon Turkey by 
Germany and the small group of reckless adventurers 
who govern Turkey at her bidding. After three months 
of constant prevarication and gross breaches of neutrality 
endured by England and her Allies with unexampled 
patience and leniency, the rulers of Turkey threw off the 
mask at Germany’s behest; and, whilst Turkish raiders 
invaded Egyptian territory, Turkish men-of-war, under 
German command, opened fire without a word of warn- 
ing on undefended Russian ports in the Black Sea. The 
appearance of the ‘Goeben’ and the‘ Breslau’ in Constan- 
tinople waters after their escape from .the Mediterranean, 
and the constant stream of German officers and German 
gold which poured into Turkey throughout September 
and October, no doubt played a great part in hastening 
on the final catastrophe. But, if the match was then set 
to the train, the train itself had been carefully laid by 
Germany for many years past. Indeed it had been laid 
by the Emperor William himself, when just sixteen years 
before, after paying a state visit to the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid at Constantinople, he ostentatiously proclaimed 
himself at Damascus, on Nov. 7, 1898, the protector, not 
only of Turkey, but of the whole Mahomedan world. In 
a speech which fell on strangely indifferent ears in 
Europe, but was carried far and wide along the whisper- 
ing galleries of the East, William II declared that ‘ His 
Majesty the Sultan and the 30,000,000 Mahomedans who, 
scattered over all parts of the earth, venerate him as 
their Khalif can ever rely upon the friendship of the 
German Emperor.’ It was, except in point of time, but 
a short step from that pronouncement to the telegram 
in which William II conveyed the other day to the Crown 
Prince the glad tidings that the Sheik-ul-Islam at Con- 
stantinople had proclaimed the Jehad or Holy War 
against the Allied Powers. 
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Of all the various developments of the Kaiser's 
‘world-policy’ in which, as I pointed out in the October 
issue of the ‘ Quarterly Review, the origins of the present 
war must be sought, none has been so decisive a factor 
as the peculiar relationship which grew up between 
Turkey and Germany under his auspices. None also 
marked a wider departure from German policy under 
Bismarck. 

After the Franco-German war of 1871 the main object 
of Bismarck’s policy was to consolidate the position he 
had achieved for the new German Empire, and above all 
to avert the possibility of any hostile combination of 
Powers against Germany. What he would have pre- 
ferred, and what he sought for some years not unsuccess- 
fully to secure, was a close understanding between the 
three great military Empires of Central and Eastern 
Europe, Germany, Austria and Russia. But the ‘Three 
Emperors’ Alliance’ broke down under the strain of the 
disturbances in the Balkan Peninsula in 1875 and 1876, 
and of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. After the 
Congress of Berlin, when the manner in which Bismarck 
discharged his duties as an ‘honest broker’ almost 
inevitably gave umbrage to Russia, he decided, rather 
reluctantly, to make a close alliance with Austria the 
corner-stone of his policy. But he remained none the 
less determined to avoid being dragged into a conflict 
with Russia, especially over questions connected with the 
Near East, where his chief concern was to preserve a 
dexterous equilibrium between the contending ambitions 
of Russia and Austria. German diplomacy had hitherto 
played a very modest part in Constantinople itself; and 
he realised that Germany could not fill the preponderat- 
ing part which he contemplated unless she secured for 
herself there a position of more substantial authority. 

Circumstances soon favoured him beyond his own 
expectations. British intervention had saved Constanti- 
nople from occupation by the victorious Russian armies 
at the close of the Russo-Turkish war; and, so long as 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government remained in power, 
British influence prevailed almost unchallenged in 
Turkey. But with the advent of Mr Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration in 1880 the situation was suddenly and completely 
changed. Even if the Sultan had been willing to forget 
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the Midlothian campaign, the attitude which the new 
British Government immediately assumed in regard to 
the Greek and Montenegrin questions, of which the 
settlement under the Berlin Treaty still remained in 
suspense, quickly convinced the Turks that they could no 
longer reckon upon British support. 

Bismarck at once saw his opportunity. Germany 
stepped into the place which we had vacated as the 
‘disinterested’ friend of Turkey; and, in all the inter- 
national negotiations of which Constantinople was then 
the pivot, she laid herself out not only to mitigate 
differences between Austria and Russia, but also to 
capture the confidence of the Sultan by a discreet 
championship of Turkish interests, which gratified his 
amour propre, without compromising in any way her 
own freedom of action. One good turn deserves another. 
In return for Germany’s diplomatic countenance, the 
Sultan asked for a Gernian military mission to reorganise 
and equip the Turkish army on the Teutonic model; and 
he delighted to bestow his patronage on German rather 
than on British or French trade and industry. Young 
Turkish officers were sent to receive their technical 
education in Germany ; German bankers opened branch 
offices in Constantinople and found lucrative investments 
for the Sultan’s Privy Purse. Germany’s voice began to 
carry more weight than any other in the Turkish capital. 
But Bismarck never forgot that the part he wished to 
play at Constantinople could only be played safely and 
successfully if it were generally recognised that Germany 
had no territorial ambitions in the Near East, and that, 
as he once put it, the Balkan peninsula would never be 
considered ‘worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier.’ 

It was upon these lines that German policy in Con- 
stantinople continued to move so long as Bismarck was 
in power. But they were lines too modest to satisfy 
William II. 

The idea that the German race would some day find 
a Promised Land in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia was 
itself far older than William II’s schemes for a ‘ World 
Empire.’ It had floated in many a German mind long 
before the Hohenzollerns revived an imperial Germany 
under Prussian auspices. The great Moltke, who in his 
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youth had accompanied the Turkish armies during the 
wars against Mehemet Ali, had brought back with him 
the conviction that the Turkish Empire was doomed to 
perish, and that Germany—meaning at that time Austria 
as the premier State of the old Germanic Confederacy— 
ought to be in at the death. It was essential for her to 
hold the mouths of the Danube, for down the valley of 
that great German river lay the road to Constantinople 
and Western Asia. The revolutionary movement which 
swept over Germany in 1848 produced a curious wave of 
sentimental Pan-Germanism; and, even earlier, demo- 
cratic writers of many different schools, Friedrich List 
and Lassalle, Ritter and Oppert, dreamed of German 
homesteads repeopling and cultivating the ancient 
kingdoms of Nineveh and Babylon. 

This, however, was only the ‘false dawn’ of modern 
and militant Pan-Germanism. It was not till the para- 
mount position which the new German Empire had 
acquired on the European continent ceased to satisfy 
the: growing appetite of a later generation, that the 
Germans began to ‘hear the East a’calling.’ The Pro- 
fessors as usual led the way. Dr Sprenger, a distinguished 
Orientalist, sang the praises of Mesopotamia as the richest 
land of ancient times and a field for German colonisation 
and culture second to none in the world. Dr Karger laid 
hands metaphorically on the whole of Asiatic Turkey; 
and, as soon as the Sultan conceded to the Germans the 
construction of the first ‘Anatolian’ railway, the cry 
was raised that Germany must of course obtain grants 
of land for colonising purposes, so that 100,000 German 
settlers, armed and drilled with true German thorough- 
ness, should be there to defend the fruits of German 
culture against foreign greed. The economists expatiated 
on the vast natural resources of Asiatic Turkey, waiting 
only to be developed for the benefit of German commerce 
and industry—corn and wine; great mineral deposits; 
vast oil-fields to be tapped, right down to the Persian 
Gulf; fertile plains which would yield all the cotton 
required for the German market. Anglophobe politicians 
talked of a ‘new India’ for Germany, which would give 
the deathblow to British India, already tottering to its 
fall. Military fire-eaters were assured by Prof. Sachau 
that it was the dream of every Turk to see the Ottoman 
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armies led by German officers, schooled to victory, against 
the hereditary Russian foe. A fair-sized bookstand would 
not hold the literature which has sprung up to show 
the boundless possibilities that lay before Germany if 
she would only stretch forth her hand to grasp the prize. 

William II’s imagination had not, perhaps, travelled 
quite so far when he came to the throne, but, even as 
Prince William, he had keenly studied the reports 
which reached Berlin from the energetic head of the 
German Military Mission, General von der Goltz, who 
was one of the earliest advocates of a forward German 
policy in Turkey—the same General von der Goltz who 
as Field Marshal has now returned to Constantinople 
to represent the German Emperor with his latest ally, 
Sultan Mahomet V. 

Within a year of his accession, William II decided, 
against Bismarck’s advice, to pay a State visit to Con- 
stantinople. It was a remarkable and a fateful visit, 
for it gave rise to one of the first serious differences 
of opinion between the old Chancellor and his young 
sovereign, and it brought him into immediate contact 
with an Oriental ruler whose singular personality exerted 
a lasting influence upon him. We are apt to remember 
only Abdul Hamid’s inglorious downfall and to forget 
the remarkable part he played during a reign of over 
thirty-two years. Yet his sinister shadow is still pro- 
jected on to the world’s stage to-day. 

Raised to the throne in 1876 by one of many palace 
conspiracies, Abdul Hamid found the Ottoman Empire 
reduced to absolute bankruptcy by the wild extravagance 
of his predecessors, and threatened both by internal 
turmoil and by foreign aggression. The insurrection 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina had led to a war with Serbia, 
itself merely the precursor of a much more formidable 
and disastrous war with Russia. Without any education 
in the European sense of the term and with no experience 
of public affairs, Abdul Hamid found himself confronted 
with a situation which might well have staggered a 
veteran statesman. His immediate predecessors had 
allowed all real power to pass out of their hands, so long 
as the Pashas who ruled the Empire from the Sublime 
Porte were willing to minister freely to the Imperial 
pleasures and caprices. But he believed in his own star 
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—he called his favourite palace Yeldiz Kiosk, i.e. the 
Palace of the Star; and he had some of the greatest 
qualities of an Oriental despot as well as many of the 
worst. 

From his childhood he had become an adept in all 
those arts of flattery and duplicity which are bred in the 
atmosphere of the harem, whilst the memories of palace 
conspiracies amidst which he had grown up made him 
a constant prey to suspicion and fear. As a Turk of the 
old school once told me, his power was rooted in cor- 
ruption and delation. But on the other hand his natural 
gifts were undeniable. He had a retentive memory; 
he was quick of apprehension; he knew how to read 
human nature, especially its worst sides; and he played 
on its weaknesses with consummate skill. He had re- 
markable powers of fascination when he chose to exercise 
them, and like some medieval Italians, whom he in 
many ways resembled, he was capable of genuine and 
almost tender kindliness as well as of extreme cruelty 
and treachery. Unlike most Ottoman rulers, he was a 
very hard worker, and had an extremely shrewd notion 
of the value of money. He was, perhaps, more cautious 
than bold, but with indomitable tenacity of purpose he 
ecmbined an alertness of mind and a versatility of resource 
which enabled him to adapt his methods to the exigencies 
of the hour without ever losing sight of the end he had 
in view. Above all things he was determined to be 
master in his own house, and to be Sultan in deed as 
well as in name; and, if he could not hope to retrieve 
altogether the fortunes of the Sultanate as a temporal 
power, he conceived the idea of seeking ample com- 
pensation in the revival of the spiritual power of the 
Khalifate. 

It was in itself no mean or hopeless ambition, for, 
though the Mahomedan nations, too fatalistic to change 
their ways and too proud to yield, were gradually 
crumbling away under the impact of modern civilisation, 
Islam was still a great vital force which lacked concentra- 
tion rather than energy. When Abdul Hamid was a 
child, a pious Fakir greeted him, it is said, as ‘ Amir-el- 
Mouminin’ (Prince of the Faithful) who would one 
day not only reign as Sultan, but also resuscitate as 
Khalif the ancient power and glory of Islam. Ever 
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since the conquest of Egypt by Sultan Selim I, to whom 
the last puny descendant of the Abbaside Khalifs sur- 
rendered the symbols of his spiritual sovereignty, the 
Sultans of Turkey have borne the title of Khalif and 
Protector of the Holy Places of Islam. Not all 
Mahomedans recognise the validity of the Turkish claim 
to the Khalifate, for many hold that the Khalif or 
Vicegerent of the Prophet should be of the same blood 
as Mahomet. Abdul Hamid’s predecessors had ceased 
to lay much stress on their spiritual authority; and, 
when Turkey was formally admitted into the concert 
of European nations, they had even adopted in their 
intercourse with the Western Powers the title of Emperor 
of the Ottomans in preference to that of Sultan. 

The Fakir’s prophecy, however, had sunk deep into 
Abdul Hamid’s soul. In the early years of his reign, 
when, to the disgust of all his Turkish Pashas, he entrusted 
the Grand Vizierate to a Tunisian, he intimated that in the 
world of Islam there were no nationalities, and that the 
Sultan, as Khalif, was entitled to call into his service 
the best Mahomedans, wherever they could be found. 
It was as Khalif not less than as Sultan that he protested 
vigorously in 1881 against the French occupation of 
Tunis ; and it was as Khalif quite as much as in virtue 
of his titular rights over Egypt that he sought to 
intervene in 1882, first between Arabi and the Khedive 
and then between the Khedive and England, before and 
after the British occupation of Egypt. In both cases his 
intervention was ineffective, but the mere attempt gave 
him prestige. More spade work was required, and to 
this he applied himself with his wonted pertinacity and 
resourcefulness. 

Yeldiz Kiosk became the centre of a widespread Pan- 
Islamic propaganda. Agents were sent out to preach in 
all Mahomedan countries the greatness and glory of the 
Ottoman Khalif; and Mahomedans from all parts of the 
world were encouraged to come and lay their grievances 
at the foot of his throne. Amongst more remote countries, 
India was one of the first to which Abdul Hamid devoted 
his attention after the change of British policy towards 
Turkey. A newspaper—the ‘ Peik Islam ’—was actually 
printed in Yeldiz Kiosk for the diffusion of Pan-Islamic 
ideas amongst Indian Mahomedans; and, if its success 
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was at first slender, it did not fall on altogether barren 
ground. Nor did he disdain to cultivate closer relations 
on the basis of common Islamic interests even with 
Mahomedan rulers who were by no means prepared to 
recognise the Khalifate of Constantinople. The Amir 
of Afghanistan, for instance, calls himself par excellence 
King of Islam. The Sultans of Morocco have always 
claimed complete independence, spiritual as well as 
political, from Constantinople. The Shahs of Persia are 
Shiites, and therefore detestable heretics in the eyes of 
the Turks, who are Sunnis almost to a man. Neverthe- 
less, as against Christendom, Islam constituted a common 
bond between them, which Abdul Hamid knew how to 
strengthen to his own greater glory. 

Still less did he neglect to raise the Horn of Islam 
within his own dominions. The revolt of the Christian 
nationalities, which had already led to the dismember. 
ment of European Turkey, had taught him to distrust 
the old policy of tolerant indifference which, under the 
early Ottoman Sultans, had allowed the subject races to 
retain, with a large measure of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
their ancient traditions of national independence. The 
reforms which the Concert of Europe was constantly 
prescribing were, he conceived, bound to quicken in the 
remaining portions of the Turkish Empire the same 
forces of disintegration which had already resulted in 
the liberation of Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria. While 
opposing from the very first a stubborn vis inertie to 
the execution of all reforms, Abdul Hamid laid himself 
out systematically to strengthen his hold on the hetero- 
geneous Mahomedan races of his Empire; and he 
showered his favours upon Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, 
Circassians, etc., preferring them even before the pure 
Turk, whose loyalty he could take for granted, and 
recruiting from amongst them his most trusted advisers, 
and the mixed Pretorian guard to which he entrusted 
the safety of Yeldiz Kiosk and of his own sacred person. 

When William II paid his first visit to Constantinople, 
Abdul Hamid had already achieved a_ considerable 
measure of success along lines not uncongenial to the 
young Emperor’s masterful temperament. He had 
revived the Khalifate, and he had made the Sultanate 
once more a reality within his own dominions. The 
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power of the Sublime Porte, which had so long over- 
shadowed it, was shattered, The famous Turkish Con- 
stitution, which had served his purpose as a lightning- 
conductor during the stormy beginning of his reign, had 
long since been consigned to oblivion, and its author, 
Midhat Pasha, to exile and death. He had made and 
unmade Grand Viziers and Ministers until those who 
held the empty titles were content to be nothing more 
than humble recipients of their master’s orders and 
favours. Abdul Hamid seldom ventured forth from the 
seclusion of Yeldiz Kiosk, but so effectively had he 
gathered there into his hands the threads of the whole 
military and civil administration of the Empire that, as 
the Turks themselves used to say, not a single official 
between Baghdad and Scutari could change his coat 
without an imperial [radé. 

What exactly passed between Abdul Hamid and 
William II during that first visit has never yet been 
told, but host and guest parted mightily pleased with 
each other. The old Chancellor did not approve of 
the visit before the Emperor started. He approved 
of it still less when the Emperor returned full of the 
visions he had seen on the Bosphorus. Bismarck looked 
upon Constantinople as a profitable field for German 
statesmanship, in the service of a policy which was 
confined, on the principle of ‘beati possidentes,’ to a 
maintenance of Germany’s hegemony in Europe. For 
William II Constantinople was already the bridge over 
which Germany was to pass out of Europe into Asia and 
enter upon a vast field of splendid adventure. In the 
following year Bismarck was dismissed, and the Emperor 
was free to steer his own course. The famous ‘Re- 
insurance’ Treaty with Russia was dropped; and, though 
various circumstances delayed for a good many years the 
outbreak of acute antagonism between Austria and Russia 
and at times even produced a temporary rapprochement 
between them, Austrian ascendancy in the Balkan penin- 
sula and an ultimate advance upon Salonica became part 
and parcel of William II’s great scheme for the creation 
of ‘a Germanic wedge reaching from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf.’ 

Combining with a vein of almost medieval mysticism 
a thorough appreciation of modern business practices, 
Vol. 222.—No, 442, R 
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William II realised from the outset that the transforma. 
tion of Germany into a World Empire, which he had set 
before himself as his life-work, could only be effected if 
economic expansion went hand in hand with political 
expansion. In order to bring Turkey permanently within 
the orbit of German world-policy, the first thing to do was 
to peg out Germany’s claims in the domain of commerce, 
industry and finance. German manufacturers, German 
engineers, German capitalists overran Turkey. Already 
in 1888 the Deutsche Bank had obtained the right of 
working a short railway from the Bosphorus along a 
strip of the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora, which 
had originally been given to an English Company ; and 
to this was added a concession for an extension to Angora, 
which, after the Emperor’s visit, was pushed on with the 
utmost energy, and soon developed into a claim for 
German monopoly of railway enterprise throughout 
Asiatic Turkey. German trade increased by leaps and 
bounds. Her imports and exports, which in 1888 had 
not exceeded 700,000/, grew within a decade to over 
3,000,0002. At Constantinople German influence was 
paramount, for it stuck scrupulously to its bargain 
never to worry the Sultan about administrative reforms 
or about the wrongs of his Christian subjects. On the 
contrary, when other Powers, and notably England, tried 
to curb Turkish misrule, Germany was always ready with 
a cold-water douche to deprecate any interference with 
the effective sovereignty of the Sultan. 

On his side Abdul Hamid, secure in the covert support 
of Germany, began to cast off all restraint. He was no 
longer content to oppose mere inert obstruction to all 
projects of internal reform. The time, he thought, had 
arrived when he might, with impunity, teach his 
Christian subjects once for all to ‘tremble and obey. 
The results were written in some of the bloodiest pages 
of modern history. For two whole years Europe was 
horrified by a tale of long-drawn massacres throughout 
the Armenian provinces of Turkey, which culminated 
in 1896 in wholesale bloodshed in the very streets of 
Constantinople. Europe was horrified, but it was im- 
potent. Germany was determined that the Concert of 
the Powers should remain, whatever happened, a‘ Concert 
des Impuissances.’ 
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William II himself had, perhaps, some momentary 
qualms of conscience, for during his visit to Cowes in 
July 1895, just after Lord Salisbury’s return to power, 
he alarmed that conservative statesman by unfolding 
a vast scheme for the partition of the Ottoman Empire. 
Possibly it was never very seriously meant. His fertile 
brain has often entertained almost simultaneously the 
most contradictory combinations. Possibly he wished 
merely to draw Lord Salisbury, for his most confidential 
moods are apt to be a mere device for probing the real 
sentiments of his interlocutor. On this occasion Lord 
Salisbury’s cautious temperament induced him to eschew 
the honour of further confidences. The Emperor had 
graciously expressed a desire for another conversation 
on the following day. But Lord Salisbury hurried back 
to London, and the Emperor returned to Berlin nursing 
against him the double grievance of a personal slight 
and a diplomatic rebuff. Henceforth he put all his 
money on Abdul Hamid. Lord Salisbury might 
denounce the crimes of the ‘Red Sultan’ with un- 
accustomed severity at a Mansion House banquet; he 
might move the British Mediterranean fleet up to the 
Dardanelles; but, as soon as the question arose of trans- 
lating menace into deeds, he found himself practically 
isolated. Italy alone would have followed his lead. 
Austria, as usual, took her cue from Berlin. Russia was 
absorbed in the Far-Eastern adventure into which 
German diplomacy was successfully elbowing her. 
France would not commit herself against the wishes of 
her Russian Ally. The wrongs of the unfortunate 
Armenians remained unredressed, though a few more 
paper reforms were added to those which already 
encumbered the pigeon-holes of the Sublime Porte; and 
Abdul Hamid remained unhurt, to enjoy the enhanced 
prestige which the heavy chastisement inflicted on his 
Christian subjects conferred upon him in the eyes of all 
true Believers. 

The following year, 1897, added a yet greater triumph 
to Abdul Hamid’s policy. Turkey went to war with 
Greece; and, though she derived little material benefit 
from her victories, Abdul Hamid was able to boast that, 
for the first time for upwards of a century, a Mahom- 
edan Power had fought and defeated a Christian. The 
R 2 
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Turkish victories were noised far and wide through the 
Islamic world; and India itself felt their effect all along 
the North-West frontier in the Tirah rising of 1898. In 
Europe Germany alone greeted with enthusiasm the 
success of the Turkish armies, which was a splendid 
advertisement for the German officers who had trained 
and equipped them. The Crown Princess of Greece was 
sister to the Emperor William ; but dynastic ties were no 
more allowed to stand in his way than humanitarian 
scruples. As Prince Biilow admits in his ‘Imperial 
Germany,’ the relations of Germany with Turkey were 
‘not of a sentimental nature’; they served Germany’s 
interests from the ‘industrial, military and _ political 
points of view.’ So, in the autumn of 1898, while Abdul 
Hamid’s hands were still dripping with the blood of his 
Armenian subjects and the laurels of his victories over 
Greece were still fresh on his brow, William II, accom- 
panied by the Empress, proceeded on a second pilgrimage 
to Turkey; and on this occasion a State visit to Con- 
stantinople was followed by a sensational progress 
through Palestine and Syria. The German Emperor 
entered Jerusalem as a Knight Templar, and masqueraded 
at the Holy Shrines of the Christian faith as the pro- 
tector of Christendom. But a week later, at Damascus, 
he proclaimed himself with still greater emphasis the 
protector of Pan-Islamism, and, to quote Prince Biilow 
again, defined what was to be henceforth the position of 
Germany not merely towards Turkey, but ‘ towards 
Turkey and Islam.’ 

From that moment Germany had it all her own way 
at Constantinople. There was nothing that the Sultan 
could refuse to the mighty ruler who had for the first 
time publicly recognised his title as Khalif and thus 
endorsed the greatest of his ambitions. The German 
exploitation of the whole Ottoman Empire proceeded 
apace. Within the next twelve months the first conven- 
tion was signed between Dr Siemens, Director of the 
Deutsche Bank, and the Sublime Porte, conceding in 
principle to the German Anatolian Railway Company 
the right to extend down to the Persian Gulf. A com- 
mission of German engineers, headed by the German 
Consul-General Stemrich, and including the German 
Military Attaché at Constantinople, was immediately 
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sent to report upon the land tracé, while a German 
cruiser visited the Persian Gulf in order to discover 
the most suitable point for a terminus in its waters. 

The railways of European Turkey had already passed 
under the control of the Deutsche Bank group, which had 
its satellites in South Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land; and the new concession promised the early fulfil- 
ment of the great Pan-Germanic scheme, already known 
in Berlin as the B.B.B. (Berlin-Byzantium-Baghdad). 
It was undoubtedly a grandiose scheme; and not the 
least of its merits was that of inducing the Turkish 
Government to grant a handsome kilometric guarantee 
for the whole of the great trunk-line from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf and all its numerous feeders. Germany 
was thus able to place the financial burden on the 
shoulders of the Turkish taxpayers, while securing for 
her own people all the profits of a long succession of 
lucrative financial operations. The final convention for 
the Baghdad Railway was signed, sealed and delivered 
in 1902. Excepting, perhaps, the Manchurian Railway 
concession, which Russia had wrested some years pre- 
viously from China, it was the most remarkable charter 
ever granted by one independent State to another. 
Perhaps the most effective bait held out to the Sultan 
was the linking up of the Baghdad system with the new 
railway which he was bent on building to the Sacred 
Cities of Medina and Mecca. What more splendid 
monument to the vitality of Pan-Islamism than a rail- 
way carried across inhospitable deserts to serve so pious 
a purpose, and built under the auspices of the Khalif 
with the help of contributions from the Faithful 
throughout the whole Mahomedan world? Nor was 
that all. Designed and constructed under the super- 
vision of German engineers, its political object was to 
render communications between Constantinople and the 
Holy Places independent of the command of the sea; 
and the attempt made by Abdul Hamid in 1906 to get 
a footing in the Sinaitic peninsula and shift the Turkish 
frontier closer up to the Suez Canal showed clearly 
enough the strategic considerations which the Sultan 
and his German advisers already had in mind. 

No State has ever organised and controlled the power 
of modern finance for the prosecution of a national 
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policy so effectively and so thoroughly as Germany, and 
nowhere so successfully as in Turkey. All the most 
important German Banks had their branches at Con- 
stantinople; and immediately after the Emperor's 
journey to Palestine the Deutsche-Palestina Bank was 
established with branches at Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, 
Then came the Deutsche Orient Bank, a far more impor- 
tant institution, with its headquarters at Constantinople 
and branches in all the chief cities of the Ottoman 
Empire, as well as in Egypt and in Persia. Nor was 
Germany content to push her own Banks. Directly or 
indirectly, her influence permeated even the older cosmo- 
politan institutions, such as the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
which had been hitherto controlled by British or French 
financiers. 

‘Peaceful penetration’ was pushed in every direction. 
The German flag was shown, not only in the Mediterranean 
but in the Black Sea, by German shipping companies 
enjoying heavy subsidies from the State. The Deutsche 
Levante Line was specially created for the purpose, 
while the Nord-Deutscher Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line were encouraged to graft services to the 
Mediterranean on to their great Trans-Atlantic services. 
In 1906 the Hamburg-Amerika even extended its opera- 
tions to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. A German 
Cable Company was formed to bring Germany into 
independent telegraphic communication with Turkey, 
and obtained in 1898 a concession for the laying of 
a cable between the Rumanian port of Costanza and 








Constantinople, with a view to future extension into | 


Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. When wireless telegraphy 
began to take practical form, the Germans were the 
first in the field with concessions for wireless lines 
between Constantinople and Syria, and between the 
Turkish islands in the Mediterranean and the main land. 
German schools, German scientific expeditions, German 
missions contributed at the same time to the diffusion of 
German culture, while German control of the Turkish 
military administration was so tightened up, after its 
value had been proved in the campaign against Greece, 
that William II was already learning to rely upon the 


Turkish army as a subordinate wing of the German army | 


in the event of a great European conflict. 
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Abdul Hamid, on the other hand, could survey with 
legitimate pride the growth of the Pan-Islamic idea, to 
which his pact with Germany had left him free to devote 
his untiring energies. Beyond the frontiers of his 
Empire a new spirit was unquestionably stirring the 
Mahomedan world. He had taught the Faithful in far- 
distant lands, and not least in India, to turn their eyes 
towards Turkey as the one great Power that still kept 
the flag of Islam flying. His name figured in their 
prayers as the Vicegerent of the Prophet; and they 
yielded to him as Khalif a measure of spiritual allegiance 
which, though not incompatible with the loyalty they 
owed to their own temporal rulers, tended to unsettle it. 
The Fakir’s prophecy was in process of fulfilment. For 
a very long time past no Ottoman Sultan had bulked so 
large in the imagination of the Mahomedan East as a 
true ‘ Prince of the Faithful.’ 

Admirably, however, as in many directions the pact 
between William II and Abdul Hamid worked for both 
of them during nearly two decades, the impunity which 
it assured to the baser methods of Hamidianism brought 
it ultimately to ruin. When Abdul Hamid began to 
extend to European Turkey the ruthless methods which 
he had successfully employed in Asiatic Turkey, the 
Macedonian populations, more fortunate than the 
Armenians, possessed, in the small Balkan States, neigh- 
bours and kinsmen to whom they could confidently 
appeal. A Macedonian rising in 1903 threatened to bring 
on Bulgarian intervention ; and, in view of complications 
fraught with such serious danger to the peace of Europe, 
the Great Powers could no longer remain absolutely 
quiescent. Great Britain was, as usual, foremost in 
recommending strong concerted action; and though 
Austria, under the restraining influence of Berlin, and 
Russia, on the eve of a conflict with Japan in the Far 
East, combined to take the wind out of Lord Lansdowne’s 
sails, even the Miirzsteg Agreement imposed some 
restraint upon Turkey. A few years later, when Great 
Britain and Russia were drawing together, Sir Edward 
Grey was able to substitute for Austro-Russian control 
in Macedonia a far more effective scheme of international 
control, which, though repugnant to Austria as well as 
to Germany, Abdul Hamid was fain to accept. It was a 
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bitter pill for him; and the taste was not removed when 
at the end of 1907 Austria, having altogether parted 
company with Russia, demanded, with the support of 
Germany, from Turkey a concession for the construction 
of the Novi-Bazar Railway, which, according to Count 
von Aehrenthal, was ‘ to constitute a new and important 
route from Central Europe to Egypt and India,’ and in 
the mean time bring Austria down to Salonica. 

Did Abdul Hamid begin to realise that William II's 
friendship was, after all, rather costly and disappointing? 
Germany had so far as possible held aloof from the 
Macedonian reforms, but she had failed to avert them, 
just as she had failed in 1906 to avert the stern measures 
by which Great Britain had compelled the Sultan to 
withdraw his troops from Egyptian territory, and to 
renounce a demonstration against the British position 
in Egypt, which Germany herself had at first encouraged 
and perhaps even instigated. The methods of Hamidi- 
anism were, moreover, gradually arousing all over 
Turkey widespread discontent, which was by no means 
confined to the subject races. The despotism of Yeldiz 
Kiosk brooked no opposition ; and there was scarcely an 
important town in the distant provinces of the Empire 
in which batches of deportees, suspected of conspiring 
against Hamidianism or even merely of entertaining 
Liberal opinions, formed in their turn centres of dis- 
affection. While in other parts of the Mahomedan world 
Abdul Hamid still posed as the champion of Islam, there 
were plenty of Mahomedans in Turkey itself who, in 


conversation with European friends, would frankly | 


express their regret that the concert of Europe did not 
take account of the sufferings of the Mahomedan as well 
as of the Christian populations of the Empire. 


Abdul Hamid himself was growing old; and during | 


the last two or three years of his reign a painful internal 


complaint enfeebled his will-power and compelled him | 


to leave a much freer hand to the unscrupulous agents 
whom he had used for his own purposes and who 


now used him for theirs. The army, gradually estranged | 
by arbitrary favouritism, resented the establishment of | 


international control in Macedonia as the precursor of 
the further dismemberment of the Empire. It was in 
Macedonia that the malcontents first raised the standard 
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of open revolt; and the revolt soon grew into a revolu- 
tion, none the less formidable because it was peaceful. 
As a first step Abdul Hamid was compelled to restore 
the Turkish Constitution. From that moment (June 1908), 
though he was not actually deposed till the following 
year, he ceased in fact to reign; and his power passed 
into the hands of the revolutionary Committee of Union 
and Progress. 

German influence had been so closely bound up with 
Hamidianism that it seemed at first as if the downfall of 
Abdul Hamid must involve that of German ascendancy. 
During the brief ‘Constitutional’ honeymoon when Maho- 
medans and Christians fraternised throughout the Empire, 
and equal rights and equal liberties were promised to all 
races and creeds, the name of the German Emperor was 
almost as much execrated as that of Abdul Hamid him- 
self; nor was the feeling against him lessened when his 
Austrian ally made the Turkish revolution an excuse 
for abruptly proceeding to the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, while Bulgaria, whom the Germanic 
Powers were playing off against Serbia, repudiated at 
the same moment the nominal sovereignty, which had 
until then vested in the Sultan. Germany remained 
so far as possible in the background until the Dual 
Monarchy agreed to a settlement more or less acceptable 
to Turkey. In Baron von Marschall she had had for a 
long time past in Constantinople an Ambassador of rare 
ability and experience, who knew that he could afford to 
wait. For Germany’s material hold upon Turkey was far 
too strong to be shaken by a mere shallow wave of senti- 
mental liberalism. Nor did he have to wait long. The 
first Constitutional Cabinet, under the veteran statesman 
Kiamil Pasha, and the first Turkish Parliament openly 
distrusted Germany and leant towards the Western 
Powers. But the latter merely opposed paper protests 
to Austria’s high-handed action; and Germany’s ‘ shining 
armour, which in 1909 compelled Russia to abandon the 
cause of her Serbian protégés, dazzled the eyes of the 
military element which, with the men of Salonica, had 
from the beginning supplied the real driving force in 
the Committee of Union and Progress. With the fall 
of Kiamil, who had been made to bear the chief odium 
of the humiliation which Austria had inflicted upon 
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Turkey, the Committee became, and henceforth remained, 
the real if occult Government of Turkey ; and Germany 
pulled as many strings in the Committee as she had 
formerly pulled at Yeldiz. 

The military party, consisting largely of officers 
educated in and devoted to Germany, dominated the 
Committee in conjunction with the men from Salonica, 
the real birth-place of the revolution—men who for 
the most part belonged to the peculiar community of 
Deunmehs or crypto-Jews, which had had its headquarters 
for centuries in that city. Mahomedans in name, they 
still preserved the traditions if not the rites of their 
Jewish ancestry, and like almost all Jews in Turkey were 
quite indifferent to forms of misgovernment which had 
always afforded them congenial opportunities of dubious 
profit. They had no sympathy with the subject races, 
who, in so far as they were Christian, stood in their eyes 
for the creed which had driven their forebears to take 
refuge under the more tolerant rule of the Ottoman 
Sultans. Their influence in the Committee was constantly 
exerted against the policy of reforms which had been 
promised in Macedonia, as in other parts of the Empire, 
in the first blush of the revolution. They posed as good 
‘Ottomans’; and, under their inspiration, the military 
party set its face more and more against any concessions 
involving a recognition of the principle of nationalities 
within the Empire. Young Turkey and Pan-Islamism 
were, it is true, almost a contradiction in terms. Abdul 
Hamid had restored the temporal power of the Sultanate 
before attempting to revive the spiritual authority of 
the Khalifate. The revolution had reduced both to their 
former impotence. The Committee, comprising many 


freethinkers and Jacobins, who professed almost publicly | 


the same contempt for the Mahomedan as for every 
other form of religion, could not therefore openly revert 
to Abdul Hamid’s policy of Mahomedan ascendancy, but 


it pursued the same purpose by restoring in practice the | 


ascendancy of the ruling Turk. The promises of equal 
rights and liberties were not withdrawn, but to claim 
their fulfilment the subject races were to become good 
‘Ottomans,’ and therefore to surrender, if not their creed, 
at least their language, their traditions and their national 
aspirations. To this end the worst methods of the old 
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régime were soon revived in Macedonia and elsewhere, 
while, to maintain its secret despotism, the Committee 
gradually reverted to the Hamidian weapons of corrup- 
tion and delation, reinforced not infrequently by assas- 
sination. The saner and more liberal elements were 
steadily overborne by the more violent faction; and the 
unfortunate Sultan Mahomet V, who had lived for thirty 
years during Abdul Hamid’s reign as a state-prisoner in 
daily terror of his brother, soon lived in equal terror 
of the men who had put him on the throne. In pro- 
portion as the Committee, drifting down an evil plane, 
forfeited the sympathies of the Western Powers, it 
naturally fell back into the arms of Germany, who, as 
in Abdul Hamid’s days, was willing to ask no questions 
so long as she obtained full value from the de facto 
rulers of Turkey in return for her political support. 

At times, however, the situation must have severely 
taxed even Baron von Marschall’s ingenuity. In 1911 
the Italian invasion of Tripoli raised awkward questions. 
For was not Italy the ally of Germany? and how could 
Germany, as the friend of Turkey, suffer her ally to lay 
hands on Ottoman territory? In the following year the 
birth of the Balkan League, of which the paternity was 
ascribed to Russia, and the overthrow of the Turkish 
armies in the first Balkan war, were calculated to deal a 
still more serious blow to Germany’s prestige. But, 
though to the chagrin of the Germanic Powers Serbia 
emerged triumphant from the second Balkan war, it 
brought some comfort to the Turks in the recovery of 
Adrianople ; and, after the assassination of Nazim, the 
Committee of Union and Progress found in Enver Pasha 
a master who was determined to stake his own future 
with that of the Turkish Empire on a huge gamble which 
he could only carry through in partnership with Germany. 
Enver, who had been Military Attaché in Berlin, had 
long since been won over to the German interest ; and he 
was just the tool that the Germanic Powers needed, 
when, Bulgaria having failed to destroy the rising power 
of Serbia, they were themselves—as we now know from 
Signor Giolitti’s disclosures—resolved to smash ‘ the spear- 
head of Russia,’ even at the risk of a general European 
war. 

Enver poses, we are told, as the Napoleon of Turkey. 
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His career has certainly been meteoric. One of the 
leaders of the military revolt against Abdul Hamid, he 
organised the resistance of the Arab tribes in Tripoli; 
and he has himself likened his return from Africa during 
the Balkan wars to Bonaparte’s return from Egypt. He 
was for a time something of a popular hero; and the 
recovery of Adrianople, for which he took the chief 
credit, helped him at any rate to build up a dictator- 
ship of more than Napoleonic ruthlessness, which finally 
plunged Turkey into the great war. With over twenty 
thousand Germans at his back, and the ‘Goeben’ and the 
‘Breslau’ in the Golden Horn, he has been able to defy 
the Palace and the Porte and all the inarticulate mass of 
the Turkish people, vaguely conscious of impending ruin. 
Nor has he hesitated to throw the Khalifate, as well as 
the Sultanate, into the melting-pot. It is a bold thing 
to have unfurled the Green Flag of Islam in a war waged 
by Turkey in alliance with two European Powers, just 
as much infidels in the eyes of all orthodox Mahomedans 
as the Powers against which the Jehad has been pro- 
claimed. Perhaps in this matter Enver has, after all, 
merely sought to oblige his German friends, who would 
seem, from the Emperor's telegram to the Crown Prince, 
to place no less faith in the Jehad than in the many 
other ‘methods of frightfulness’ by which the arch- 
enemy, England, is at last to be laid low. 

What Germany expects from the Jehad has been set 
forth for us very frankly in a pamphlet published in 
Berlin just after the outbreak of war, by Dr Becker, a 
Professor of the University of Bonn. After expatiating 
on the wonderful statesmanship which had years ago 
inspired the Emperor at Damascus to call the forces of 
Pan-Islamism in aid for the furtherance of German World 
Policy in Asia—since Germany, having but very few 
Mahomedan subjects in her own possessions, had nothing 
to fear from a Mahomedan uprising, while it would be a 
growing menace to France and Russia, and above all to 
England—the learned Professor proceeds to foreshadow, 
to the satisfaction of his readers, what will happen as 
soon as Germany has mobilised Turkey. First of all, an 
invasion of Egypt will strike directly at the most im- 
portant and at the same time the most vulnerable point 
in England’s world-position. As for India he scarcely 
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trusts himself to disclose ‘all that will happen there as 
soon as it is known that England, at war with Germany, 
has become involved in hostilities with Turkey.’ Dr 
Becker wrote before Turkey had taken the plunge, and 
he could, therefore, only close with a pious prayer ‘that 
the course of this great war may enable the Emperor to 
redeem his pledge and Germany to show herself by deed 
as well as by word the friend of Islam.’ 

It would be premature to enquire into the nature of 
the evidence upon which Germany based such sanguine 
expectations. Her agents, we know, have been at work 
wherever there were symptoms of disaffection towards 
British rule; and they were, we must assume, satisfied 
that they had ample justification for counting upon 
success. Such an enquiry would involve a discussion of 
the state of public opinion amongst Mahomedans in India 
and Egypt, and of their attitude towards Turkey, which 
would be neither profitable nor advisable at this stage 
of the war. All one can safely say.is that Germany’s ex- 
pectations have not yet been fulfilled, and are not likely 
to be fulfilled if we are true to our own traditions, and 
remember, as I believe the great majority of our Maho- 
medan fellow-subjects remember, that the British Empire 
remains even in the stress of war with Turkey a great 
Mahomedan Empire which can never be indifferent to 
the permanent interests of Islam. 


VALENTINE CHIROL. 
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Art. 14.—BRITISH OVERSEA COMMERCE IN WAR TIME. 


THE importance of commerce in war time has been 
emphasised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Speak- 
ing in the House of Commons on the outbreak of war he 
declared it to be vital, in order that we should have an 
uninterrupted supply of food and material, that our trade 
should go on during the time of war as it did in the time 
of peace. The freedom for British commerce which the 
Governmentfelt confident of securing was no small matter; 
but its confidence has been well justified. At atime when 
the Navy was responsible for convoying large bodies of 
troops from India and the outlying parts of the Empire, 
the few German cruisers in the outer seas were allowed 
some liberty. But the total damage done by these 
marauders has been very small in comparison with 
the total values of British oversea trade; the depreda- 
tions have been infinitely less than the most favourable 
expectations formed by high shipping authorities before 
the outbreak of war. We have seen what has happened 
to the German cruisers when the Admiralty could afford 
to detach forces specially to attend to them. 

If anyone should be disposed to regard it as a small 
thing that our oversea commerce should be maintained 
in large volume, he should consider the idle condition of 
the German mercantile marine to-day. That marine 
before the war was, in comparison with our own, small— 
in tonnage it was only about a quarter the size of ours— 
but it was highly efficient. It is now non-existent on the 
seas. Where are the ‘ Vaterland’ and the ‘ Imperator, 
the new giants of the Hamburg-Amerika Line? Shelter- 
ing at New York and Hamburg respectively. Where is 
all the fine fleet of the Norddeutscher Lloyd? The 
‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse’ has been sunk in action as 
an armed merchant cruiser; the ‘ Berlin’ is interned in 
Norway ; the ‘ Kronprinz Wilhelm’ has been acting as a 
merchant cruiser—others have probably been waiting on 
the German warships; some ships have been captured 
and sold at auction ; the rest are sheltering in various 
European and American ports, or in neutral ports in 
the East. The ‘Cap Trafalgar, the largest liner in the 
South American trade, was sunk when acting as a 
commerce-destroyer by the old British liner ‘Carmania.’ 
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IE Most of the vessels previously employed in the German 
South American fleet are either sheltering at Hamburg 
en or in ports along the South American coasts. German 
uk- companies for years had been developing the trade 
he | between New York and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
an South America. Germany had been gradually building 
de up her mercantile marine and making ever greater 
me efforts to acquire an increased share of the world’s 
he carrying trade, but she was unable, after the declaration 
Or; of war, to protect that marine. 
en We learned from time to time of successful raids by 
of the German cruisers ‘ Emden,’ ‘Karlsruhe,’ and ‘ Dresden.’ 
re, Yet, as pointed out above, the actual amount of shipping 
ed sunk by these and other vessels is, in proportion to the 
se whole British Mercantile Marine, very small indeed. An 
th estimate which I have made of the total cost of the 
a- damage done by German cruisers amounts to just over 
dle 5,000,000/.; and that is certainly not an under-estimate. 
re We have heard of these losses because British ships are 
ed keeping the seas much as in time of peace; we do not 
rd hear now of captures of German merchant-ships at sea 


because there are none there to capture. Apart from 
ull the fact that the German Navy could not protect them 


od at sea, there was no Government insurance to indemnify 
of their owners against the risk of capture, so that the 
1e vessels were compelled to seek shelter in the nearest 


—- neutral port. 


16 First and foremost, of course, the maintenance of 
i British oversea commerce is due to the work of the Navy. 
r- It is the fear of the Navy which has kept the main 
is | German fleets in their harbours for weeks on end, 
8 and hinders enterprising ships from breaking away to 
is prey on British commerce. It is the Navy which pre- 


n vented many fast German liners from leaving neutral 
a ports to act as raiders; and it is the Navy which watches 
n over the safety of the hundreds of British ships that are 
d at sea every day. Then it is the patrol work of the 


s Navy which renders almost impossible the direct im- 
n portation of contraband, such as the metals, rubber, oil 
e and wool, which Germany badly needs for her military 
a campaigns. It is known that supplies have reached 


the country through Holland and other countries; but, 
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whatever may have been the attitude of individual 
traders at the outbreak of war, the neutral countries now 
seem intent on husbanding almost all of their supplies for 
home consumption, for the extraordinary rise in freights, 
coupled with additional insurance charges, has rendered 
the imports of all commodities a very expensive matter for 
them. All the duties outlined have been carried out by 
the British Navy in addition to their work of protecting 
this country from invasion and convoying troopships. 
The work of the Fleet has been ably seconded by the 
State War Insurance scheme. For years State War 
Insurance had been an academic subject. Committees 
have sat and voted against a Government scheme. Mr 
Austen Chamberlain’s Committee in 1908 found that: the 
objections to a Government scheme were greater than 
the advantages that might be expected. A sub-committee 
of the Imperial Defence Committee again considered the 
subject and last year reported that the conditions had 
undergone great changes since the earlier Committee 
sat; and it prepared, after consultation with experts, a 
scheme of its own. In normai circumstances the scheme 
would probably have been issued for public discussion 
this autumn, as it was thought that such proposals as 
were outlined should be ventilated in times of peace. 
No foreign susceptibilities could thus be hurt; and the 
scheme, if it were endorsed by public opinion, could be 
put into operation at once in the event of war. Pro- 
bably at the end of July the White Paper outlining 
it was lying in a pigeon-hole in a Government office; 
when the war cloud burst it was extracted, and, within 
three or four days, the whole plan was launched. 
Experience has amply vindicated the wisdom of 
putting the scheme into practice at once. In the few days 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war between 
this country and Germany very high rates were being 
paid by merchants for insurance against war risks, 
but immediately after the opening of hostilities, while 
underwriters were facing the new conditions, merchants 
could obtain the insurance they wanted at the Govern- 
ment Office. It is certain that a large proportion of the 
trade could not long have afforded to pay the high rates 
asked before war involving this country had actually 
broken out. The establishment of the Government 
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Office for the insurance of cargo had instantly a steadying 
effect. The authors of the scheme recommended that 
the maximum rate on cargo should be 5l. 5s. per cent., 
and the minimum rate 1/. 1s. per cent.; and, when the 
Office opened its doors for business on the afternoon of 
Aug. 5, the 51. 5s. rate was quoted. This meant that 
merchants all over the world knew the highest rate 
which they would be asked to pay, and they could make 
their calculations accordingly. Gradually the Govern- 
ment rate was reduced, until on Tuesday, Sept. 1, it 
fell to 2, 2s. per cent. No change was made for three 
months; but after the Battle of the Falkland Islands it 
was reduced to 1/. 10s. per cent. The Office has trans- 
acted a very large amount of business during the past 
few months, but insurance companies and private under- 
writers have had all the business that they could desire. 
In order to compete with the Government Office it was 
necessary for them to quote rates at least as low; and 
that they have been able to do so is a sign that the 
Government rate was intrinsically a sound one. The 
State Office was established mainly for the encourage- 
ment of trade and not with any idea of earning profits ; 
but the Insurance Company or underwriter is in business 
to make money, and, if it had been thought in the market 
that the rate quoted by the Government would not leave 
a profit, the business would not have been accepted. 

There is one important feature of the open market 
which affects its suitability for providing war insurance. 
The underwriter is able to withdraw as soon as he 
thinks he has had enough; and at one time many 
underwriters did withdraw temporarily from the market. 
It is, in fact, the prerogative of the strong under- 
writer to cease accepting business as soon as he thinks 
he has written all that he wants. He may have 
collected a considerable volume of premium and then 
have come to the conclusion that the outlook in some 
particular trade is not as satisfactory as he would 
like, and so he decides to become a spectator. He 
may think that the premiums he has in hand will be 
sufficient to enable him to pay all claims that may 
reasonably be expected, or he may even be prepared to 
face a loss on what he has written. His instinct is to 
use his skill in discriminating between risks offered to 
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him; and discrimination is precisely what is not wanted 
if commerce is to be maintained irrespective of the 
cost. The Government Office is, or should be, affected 
by no considerations of earning profits. Whether there 
be good news or bad news, it must continue accepting 
business at rates which are fixed periodically and cannot 
rise above the maximum figure. It will be satisfactory 
if the Government Office remains, as the Admiralty 
recently stated it was, perfectly solvent; but it would 
be of no national consequence if it showed a debit 
balance. It has behind it the whole credit of the country; 
and a few hundreds of thousands, or even a few millions, 
would be well spent if they enabled British oversea 
commerce to be carried on in enormous volumes, and they 
might be insignificant in relation to the benefits con- 
ferred on the country by keeping prices of commodities 
on a reasonable basis and by maintaining employment. 
Yet, though in the light of events it is impossible to 
imagine that commerce could have been conducted on 
a vast scale without the support of the State Office, there 
has been no monopoly. A very large field of operations 
has been left open for Insurance Companies and under- 
writers. First, the Government rate has been a uniform 
one—it applied equally to short voyages from this country 
to the Mediterranean and to long voyages to ports on the 
west coast of South America. Underwriters, bound by 
no scale, have been free to discriminate, and in some 
trades have quoted very much lower rates than in others. 
For instance, the rate on cargo across the North Atlantic 
has fallen to 5 shillings per cent.; and at rates below one 
per cent. an enormous business was transacted. After 
the sinking of the liner ‘ Manchester Commerce,’ and the 
discovery of German mines off the Irish coast at the end 
of October, rates were increased to 15 shillings and 1/. per 
cent., according to the class of ship. Similarly, low rates 
were quoted at various times for voyages across the 
North Sea. One effect of this discrimination was that 
there was a tendency to take the long-voyage risks to the 
Government Office, since underwriters were not quoting 
lower rates and might even have asked more, and to 
place the shorter-voyage risks in the open market. 
This tendency reacted unfavourably on the Government 
scheme, but it had been fully foreseen. Their business, 
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they realised, was mainly the encouragement of trade, 
whether the risks were good, bad, or indifferent. 

Secondly, it was part of the State scheme that it 
should only be applicable to cargoes in vessels from their 
original port or from the time that they left a port of 
call. It was, no doubt, felt desirable that merchants 
should not be able to insure cargo while it was at sea 
between two ports, lest they should be tempted to do 
so on the receipt of information unfavourable to the 
venture. Brokers say, however, that it is not always 
possible to guarantee that a vessel has not already left 
port ;and merchants may have learned at the last moment 
of heavier shipments than had been expected. In such 
eases the brokers have gone into the open market and 
placed the risks at rates similar to or higher than the 
Government quotation. 

Thirdly, the Government scheme applied only to British 
vessels, and then only to British ships insured with clubs 
or associations approved by the Government. There has 
been plenty of work for neutral ships to do; and the 
war insurance on the cargoes of these has had to be 
placed either with the offices established by the respective 
countries or in the open market. France, Russia, Japan, 
Italy, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, have all established 
their own schemes of war insurance. There has been 
a very large amount of insurance placed in London on 
produce and merchandise from the United States and 
other countries to Scandinavia. Suggestions have been 
repeatedly made that goods professedly intended for 
Scandinavia were intended to be diverted to the German 
Baltic ports; and in October London and Liverpool 
Insurance Companies and private underwriters signed 
an agreement that all policies of war insurance should 
exclude the risk of seizure and detention by His Majesty’s 
forces. Important firms of brokers have stated that 
since that order was imposed a good deal of the business 
fell off—a somewhat significant fact. The Admiralty 
announcement respecting mines in the North Sea also 
had the effect of making underwriters more chary of 
accepting cargo in vessels trading to and from the Baltic 
ports. At the end of the year the proposal was made 
that, in view of the difficulty of preventing supplies 
from leaking through into Germany, underwriters should 
8s 2 
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refrain from insuring any goods exported from neutral 
countries to the neutral countries neighbouring Germany. 
One notable result of the war has been that the under- 
writers have passed through five of the busiest months 
in their lives. The enormous volume of war insurance, 
together with the epidemic of insurance against aircraft 
and bombardment risks, has kept them busy from early 
morning until late at night. The pressure has been 
accentuated by the fact that from every large office 
many men have left to serve in the armies. 

Brief reference has already been made to the Govern- 
ment scheme for the insurance of hulls as distinct from 
that for the insurance of cargoes. For some years 
past owners had been giving some attention to the war 
risks on shipping, and new mutual associations had been 
formed. These associations had been created to provide 
insurance against those risks of war, riots, civil com- 
motion, which were specifically excluded from the 
ordinary Marine Policy. There were and are three great 
groups of associations; but their cover was restricted, in 
the case of vessels actually at sea on the outbreak of 
hostilities, to insuring the vessels until their arrivals in 
British or neutral ports, where they could safely remain. 
This insurance was obviously of an extremely limited 
nature and would do nothing to encourage owners to 
maintain their ships at sea. The existence of the associ- 
ations, however, did provide the machinery for estab- 
lishing a complete war insurance scheme. This system 
came into operation immediately on the outbreak of 
war. It was provided that the Clubs should issue 
policies covering vessels starting fresh voyages and that 
the State should accept 80 per cent. of such risks. The 
maximum rate of premium to be paid by owners was 
fixed at 5 per cent. and the minimum at 1 per cent. The 
first rate quoted was 1} per cent. for a single voyage and 
24 per cent. for the round voyage; within a few weeks 


it was arranged that vessels should be covered for a | 


period of three months at the rate of 24 per cent. Early 
in September the rates for the single and round voyages 
were reduced to one and two per cent. respectively, and 
the rate for the three months’ period to 2 per cent. On 
Dec. 17 the rate for a single voyage was reduced to 
15 shillings per cent., and the rate for a round voyage or 
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for a time policy of three months to 30 shillings per cent. 
This last rate of 30 shillings amounts, it will be seen, 
theoretically to an annual charge of 6 per cent. on the 
value of the steamers. In practice the charge is lower, 
because for a certain proportion of the year vessels are 
in port and may then not be covered at all against war 
risks. The values were to be arrived at by deducting an 
allowance of 4 per cent. per annum for depreciation from 
the first cost. The system had this effect, that in the 
event of loss the owner might not receive the full value 
which he placed on the ship or even a sum sufficient to 
replace her by another. Many owners have, therefore, 
been placing additional insurances in the open market. 
It was an essential part of the scheme that all 
owners and captains should conform to the Admiralty 
instructions. Thus, in certain trades, vessels have been 
detained under Admiralty instructions until the route 
was considered safe for them to proceed. In preparing 
the scheme the Committee naturally could only con- 
jecture what would be the effect of the war on British 
shipping. They assumed a possible loss during the first 
six months of nearly 10 per cent. of the number of 
British vessels engaged in foreign trade. On this assump- 
tion the total losses on hulls insured against premiums 
was expected to be 6,133,750/., of which the Government 
share was estimated at 4,907,0007. The cost of losses on 
cargo to be borne by the State was placed at 8,000,000/. ; 
and, including losses on hulls at sea or in enemy ports 
on the outbreak of war, for which no premiums were 
receivable by the State, the grand total of the State’s 
share of the losses, without taking into account premiums, 
was estimated at 16,367,0007. It should, perhaps, be 
pointed out that marine insurance experts who do not 
possess inside information have sought in vain to follow 
the calculations on which these estimates were based. 
The returns of Lloyd’s Register show that on March 
31, 1914, there were 8,514 steamers, excluding fishing 
boats and all vessels of less than 100 tons, of 18,273,944 
tons registered in the United Kingdom. The value of 
tonnage varies enormously. A new first-class passenger 
liner may be worth as much as 30/.'a ton; an old ‘tramp’ 
steamer may be worth not more than 5/. per ton. Prob- 
ably many underwriters would agree that the average 
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value of all British tonnage might be put at 107. That 
gives the value of all British vessels as 182,739,4401. ; and, 
assuming that ten per cent. of that were lost within six 
months, the cost would amount to 18,273,944/. The figure 
is very different from the 6,133,750/. allowed for in the 
Government scheme. From the larger figure, however, 
apparently there must be deducted the value of vessels 
engaged in home trade and also the amount of tonnage 
laid up, but it would seem that there would still be a 
big discrepancy. 

Calculations which I am permitted to use show that, 
in the British Mercantile Marine, 142 vessels of 436,787 
tons have been lost by capture or seizure or through 
striking mines, i.e. 1°67 per cent. of the number and 2°39 
per cent. of tonnage. Again on the basis of Lloyd's 
Register, Germany had 2,019 steamers of 4,743,046 tons 
and has lost 379 vessels of 984,870 tons, which represent 
18:77 per cent. of the number and 20°77 per cent. of the 
tonnage. Included in these losses are the vessels which 
were in Antwerp and were subsequently sunk or disabled 
before the Allies evacuated the port. If these vessels 
should in the course of time be put into working order 
by the Germans they would have to be regarded as re- 
captures and the German losses would be diminished 
accordingly. On the same basis of calculation Austria- 
Hungary owned 419 vessels of 1,010,347 tons and has lost 
47 vessels of 149,021 tons, equivalent to 11:21 per cent. of 
the number and 14°75 per cent. of the tonnage. 

I need make no apology for devoting much space, in 
an article on British oversea commerce, to the State 
Insurance schemes. Undoubtedly their influence has 
been enormous. No private institutions could have with- 
stood unmoved the shocks, temporary though they were, 
caused by the enemy cruisers, by the raids on mercantile 
ships, and particularly by the ‘Emden’ and the ‘ Karls- 


ruhe.’ Rates must have been ‘jumpy’; and the effects of, 


this would certainly have permeated through commerce 
from the producers and large houses to the consumer. 


Shipping is always divided roughly into two classes— 
liners and tramp steamers—and the war affected them 
at first in rather different ways. Almost the first in- 
dications that the public had of anything abnormal in 
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shipping were announcements of additional surcharges 
by the liner companies. These surcharges were in some 
cases as much as 50 per cent., in others not more than 
25 per cent. The announcements were followed by 
various protests from merchants, who seemed to think 
that they were being asked to pay too much. The truth 
probably was that shipowners could form no real esti- 
mate of the probable additional expenses and risks, and 
they wanted to be on the safe side. Within a few weeks 
many reductions of the surcharges were made, until 
some of them stood at only 10 per cent. It has already 
been explained that the shipowners have not considered 
that the Government War Insurance scheme completely 
indemnified them against loss, and therefore they main- 
tained that a higher level of earnings was necessary to 
recoup them for what they might lose in the event of 
capture. Coals and all stores were dearer, and higher 
wages were being paid to the crews, partly because of 
the extra risks they were incurring, and partly because 
there was acertain shortage. This shortage was, perhaps, 
influenced to some small extent by the fact that in times 
of peace large numbers of Germans had been employed 
in the British Mercantile Marine. 

On the outbreak of war freight-markets were in a 
very depressed condition. There had during the first 
half of the year been a steady decline from the high 
rates of 1912 and 1913. The ‘boom’ period had, as 
usual, been followed by reaction. An immense amount 
of tonnage had been built, and there was not employ- 
ment for all the older and less efficient boats. The first 
result of the war on shipping was almost entirely to 
kill any new chartering. This was not so much because 
shipowners had any qualms about sending their ships to 
sea, but because merchants, owing to the breakdown of 
the credit system, were not buying produce. The buying 
and selling of grain and other commodities is done 
mainly on bills of exchange ; and, since all credit facilities 
were withdrawn, new business dwindled to very small 
proportions. It was not easy to transact business solely 
on a cash basis. Slowly, but surely, the financial diffi- 
culties were overcome, and freight markets then steadily 
revived. By the middle of September rates were gene- 
rally rising. As the demand for tonnage increased, so 
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the supply decreased. The unfavourable effects of the 
trade dislocation seemed to have spent themselves, and 
the favourable factors began to be felt. Many liners had 
been requisitioned by the Government to act either as 
merchant-cruisers or as transports; and the withdrawal 
of these ships was bound sooner or later to make itself 
felt. Many ships had also been chartered by the British 
and allied Governments to carry coals and other stores, 
so that the supply of tonnage for ordinary purposes was 
very much restricted, It is unlikely that the large sums 
earned by the liner companies during the South African 
war will be repeated, but there seems no reason why 
those owners whose vessels are not captured should not 
emerge from the war in a satisfactory condition. 

By the end of the year freight markets were ‘boom- 
ing. The demand for tonnage had quite outstripped the 
supply,and the highest ratesever recorded were being paid. 
Shippers in North America were taking large numbers 
of British boats to bring the cotton and grain crops to 
this country ; and South America was requiring a large 
quantity of tonnage for her wheat crop. Italy was char- 
tering heavily for the purpose of importing wheat; and 
neutral owners reaped extraordinarily good profits from 
carrying foodstuffs to Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. In bad times tramp-owners feel the depression 
more than the liner companies; but, when rates are 
soaring in certain trades, the power of diverting their 
boats from one continent to another enables tramp- 
owners to gain most. 


Complicated problems were created for merchants by 
the paralysis of German shipping. Much of the cargo in 
the German ships which sought shelter in neutral ports 
throughout the world was British. It appears that, 
according to German law, shipowners were entitled to 
levy a general average deposit on all cargo carried in the 
ships, for expenses of detention. British underwriters 
have not admitted their liability. Those who covered 
the cargo against marine perils argued that the putting 
into neutral ports was not a risk which was included in 
the policy, or ever anticipated by them. Those that 
insured the cargo against war risks pointed out that 
they wanted nothing better than that the vessels should 
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proceed to sea, and be captured—as they believed they 
would be—by British warships. In that case they would 
obtain release of their cargo. It is to be presumed that 
the question of liability will only be settled by litigation. 
By a judgment delivered in Genoa in the case of the 
‘Rhenania,’ the owners of the ship were held entitled 
only to charge general average from the time that the 
vessel put into the neutral port until the owners of cargo 
made a claim for delivery. 

Then there was the case of German ships captured by 
British warships and taken during the course of their 
voyages into intermediate ports. Liners have thus been 
taken into Cape Town while bound to Australia. Mer- 
chants have made strong representations that these 
ships, which contained large quantities of British cargo, 
should be sent on to Australia; and British owners 
have offered to send out officers and crews to replace 
the Germans. 

The main difficulty in the way of adopting this plan 
was due to the law which requires that the ships 
and their cargoes must be dealt with by the Prize 
Courts instituted in the ports into which the ships were 
taken. Thus it was decided that the three German 
liners ‘Hamm,’ ‘ Apolda,’ and ‘ Birkenfels,’ which were 
captured while outward bound to Australia, should be 
dealt with at Cape Town, whither the ships were taken, 
although it would have suited the British owners of 
cargo better that the cases should be heard in Australia. 
In the absence of any amending Act it is necessary, 
apparently, for the Australian cargo-owners to prove 
their ownership before the Prize Court at Cape Town, 
employing agents for the purpose and incurring costs 
estimated at 10,000. The Commonwealth Government 
offered to act as agents for the Cape Town Prize Court 
or Admiralty, to guarantee proper delivery of the mer- 
chandise to British owners and to hold for the Cape Court 
any enemy cargo. Further, the shipowners who were 
willing to provide British crews to navigate the ships 
to Australia were willing to enter into similar bonds; 
but such proposals did not seem to be sufficient to satisfy 
the law. Consequently, the Australian consignees, help- 
less in the face of these difficulties, were inclined to think 
that ‘ the law is an ass.’ These particular cases are only 
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instanced as examples of the world-wide disturbance 
of commerce caused by the outbreak of war. 

One very important obstruction to commerce at first 
was the restriction placed by the military authorities 
on cabling. Until early in August, when the use of 
codes was entirely forbidden, many people could not 
have realised fully the extent to which codes are used 
in business. It is no uncommon thing for a single word 
to express a sentence of eight or ten words; and special 
codes are employed in the different industries, adapted 
to the peculiar requirements. In the end the concession 
was made that each set of ten letters should be reckoned 
as one word, and then permission was granted to firms to 
use four specified codes. This limited permission did not 
please everybody, and finally three more codes were 
placed on the approved list. 

A scheme for the relief of traders who were unable 
to recover debts from abroad was one of the Govern- 
ment’s important emergency measures. A Joint Com- 
mittee, on which the Treasury, the Bank of England, 
the Joint-Stock Banks and the Chambers of Commerce 
were represented, was formed, with the object of 
authorising advances where need was urgent to an 
amount not exceeding 50 per cent. of the foreign book 
debts. These advances were to be in the form of bills; 
and it was agreed that 75 per cent. of any ultimate loss 
should be borne by the Government and the remaining 
25 per cent. by the accepting banks. 


We may next consider briefly prices as affected by 
the war. Food prices moved very little. At first wheat 
advanced rapidly, then declined, and for some weeks was 
hardly on more than a normal basis. Then prices of 
wheat and flour began to rise, and the half-quartern 
loaf advanced from 2#d. to 3}d. That was one of the few 
direct ways in which housewives in the South and West 
of England felt the effect of the war. The rise in wheat 
was due, to some extent, to the stopping of the Russian 
supplies from the Black Sea district and also to a short 
harvest following drought in Australia. Happily, the 
United States and Canada had good harvests, and were 
able to ship liberal supplies, which went some way to 
make up for the deficiency. Prices of meat moved only 
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slightly. At first shipments of chilled beef from Argen- 
tina were curtailed through fears of interference by the 
German cruisers; but confidence was quickly restored, 
and a steady supply, both for the population at home 
and the Army in France, has been regularly maintained 
week by week ever since. 

Cotton fell heavily, which was bad for those who held 
large stocks and for some speculators, but it meant cheap 
raw material for manufacturers. The fall was due to the 
production of an abnormally heavy American crop, co- 
inciding with the shrinkage in demand caused by the 
war. Even if there had been no war, cotton would have 
been very cheap. 

Wool is one of the commodities which have been most 
affected by the war. The great source of supply is 
Australasia ; and normally more than half the Australian 
clip is bought by Germany, France, and Belgium. No 
exports have been made to Germany; and, as the French 
and Belgian mills have been in the hands of the Germans, 
the whole clip must be dealt with by this country and the 
United States. The immense requirements of the Allies 
for army clothing have resulted in an unprecedented 
advance in the price of coarse wools,while the finer wools 
of merino growth have been correspondingly depressed. 
The activity in the English mills producing khaki has 
been very great indeed. Some authorities in the woollen 
trade go so far as to say that Germany could not face a 
second winter campaign, since she could not acquire the 
wool with which to clothe her men. 

Finally, the enormous orders of the Allies for boots 
has caused a great advance in the price of boot leather. 
Leather, being contraband, cannot reach the enemy 
from overseas in any great quantities. Already it has 
been reported that the Austrians have been using 
canvas boots with leather toe-caps and thin soles. As 
Great Britain holds the command of the sea, it would 
seem likely that before the end of the year the enemy 
forces will be on their uppers. 


CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 
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Art. 15—THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON INDUSTRY 
AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Board of Trade Labour Gazette. 
Report of the Board of Trade on the State of Employ- 
ment in October 1914 [Cd. 7703]. 


WHEN Great Britain first declared war on Germany, the 
nation held its breath and braced itself to meet the 
industrial upheaval which it was assumed must accom- 
pany a great European war. But Christmas has come 
and gone, and instead of our streets being filled with 
processions of the unemployed, most employers are com- 
plaining that workpeople are more difficult to find than 
at the height of a trade boom. The man in the street, 
forgetting his fears of August, has swung completely 
round and is disposed to think that war spells prosperity 
for the country fortunate enough to hold command of 
the sea. The logic of events in this as in the Napoleonic 
wars proves that to a considerable extent this revised 
opinion is the correct one; but it is important that this 
outward calm should not lead us to overlook the very 
considerable changes that are taking place below the 
surface. The public generally, among whom we must 
include economists as well as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has learned a great deal in the past few 
months about the economic life of the nation, for there 
has been taking place before our eyes a remarkable 
disturbance of the ordinary channels of trade, and sweep- 
ing readjustments have been made, some with and some 
without the aid of active intervention by the State. 
For a detailed picture of recent industrial changes 
we shall have to wait until full information is avail- 
able after the war; but we can perceive the chief 
outlines. 

The general course of employment since August, as 
shown by unemployment statistics of Trade Unions, 
exhibits the same tendencies, though in a very different 
degree, in both England and Germany. According to 
the December Labour Gazette, the proportion of trade 
unionists in receipt of out-of-work benefit has shown 
the following changes, the figures in both cases being 
exclusive of those who have joined the Army or Navy: 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON INDUSTRY 





England. Germany. 
per cent. per cent. 
End of July 2°8 2°9 
End of August . ie | 22°4 
End of September 5°9 15°7 
End of October . 4°4 10°9 
End of November 2°9 


The Board of Trade is continually warning us against 
making any absolute comparison between the unemploy- 
ment returns of German and English Trade Unions; but 
the story told by these figures is too apparent to be 
affected by detailed differences in the basis of compila- 
tion. At the end of November employment in the 
United Kingdom was distinctly better than a year ago 
in all trades affected by war contracts, but in other trades 
there was a decline. The improvement in the German 
percentage is stated in the ‘ Reichsarbeitsblatt’ to be due 
to the same cause, though other non-war trades, with the 
exception of building, are said to be better than in the 
first months of the war. 

The Trade Unions figures, however, only give us a 
part of the story, for they throw no light on the extent 
to which the labour market has been relieved by the 
withdrawal of men for naval or military service. In 
view of the mobilisation of eight million men for the 
armies of the Kaiser, the above figures indicate an 
extraordinary shrinkage of industrial activity in Germany. 
The mobilisation, which in this country has acted through- 
out as a mitigation of unemployment, has probably been 
itself a cause of unemployment in Germany, through the 
crippling of certain industries which form an indispens- 
able link in the long chain of production. Moreover, it 
will probably be found, when we know the facts, that lack 
of inland transport has ranked with the withdrawal of 
men and the cutting-off of oversea trade as a chief cause 
of industrial dislocation in Germany. 

But while these points are at present a matter of 
conjecture, we have in the Board of Trade Report on the 
State of Employment in October a means of estimating 
the contraction of production in this country. The 
Report shows for the United Kingdom and for particular 
districts the extent to which those who were at work 
before the war in various trades are now working short- 
time or overtime, have been discharged, or have joined 
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the forces. It is also shown how far employers have 
filled the places of recruits, or have been compelled to 
enlarge their staff. The figures for October, which may 
be applied to the whole industrial population, viz, 
7,000,000 men and 2,250,000 women, are these: 


CONDITION IN THE MIDDLE OF OCTOBER OF THOSE EMPLOYED IN 
INDUSTRY IN JULY. 


Males. Females. 
per cent. per cent, 
Still on full time . : ; : : 3 66°8 61°9 
On overtime . ° < . . ; ; 5°2 5°9 
On short time . ° : ; : : 17°3 26°0 
Contraction of employment . ‘ : ° 10°7 6°2 
100°0 100°0 
Known by employers to have joined the forces 10°6 
Net displacement . ° . . - . 01 


In order to estimate the shrinkage of production from 
these figures, the proportion working overtime * may be 
set against a similar proportion on short time, leaving 
a net 12°1 per cent. of males and 20:1 per cent. of females 
on short time. These may be assumed (from information 
given on\pages 11 and 12 of the Report) to be losing on 
the average one quarter of their normal weekly hours. 
That is to say, we must add to the actual contraction 
figure a quarter of the ‘net’ short time, in order to get 
the total reduction in work done. This gives us 137 
per cent. reduction for males and 11:2 per cent. for 
females. Now the number of females occupied in industry 
is one-third of the number of males, while their work, as 
shown by wage statistics, is valued at something less than 
half that of males. Allowing importance to the work 
of males and females respectively on this basis, we get a 
combined percentage of 13°3 per cent. as the probable 
reduction in the industrial output of the nation. The 
corresponding figure for September was 16 per cent.— 
showing that the nation was more busily employed in 
October than in September.t 





* Some overtime may have escaped the notice of the Board of Trade; 
and, in cases where no overtime is being worked, the output may be above 
the normal owing to an increased display of energy by the workpeople 
under the stimulus of a national emergency. But this tendency, if indeed 
it exists, is almost certain to be counterbalanced by the astonishingly 
small amount of work which a factory on short time contrives to do. 

+ Since this article was in type, the Board of Trade Report on Employ- 
ment in December has been issued, showing that a fortnight before 
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This curtailment of production, although certainly 
much smaller than the corresponding figure for Germany, 
nevertheless implies an immense contraction in private 
business, when it is remembered what a large amount 
of work is being done in this country for the British and 
Allied Governments. It is impossible to say, with the 
information at present available, how much of the 540 
millions sterling a year, that is being spent by the British 
Government in connexion with the war, is assignable to 
industrial contracts. Some of the money that Mr Lloyd 
George has had to find is going in the form of loans to 
foreign and Colonial Governments, some proportion of 
which is spent by these Governments in Great Britain for 
material of various kinds. Of the direct expenditure on 
our own requirements a considerable proportion is being 
spent in France; a very large sum is in respect of soldiers’ 
pay and separation allowances; and the purchase of sugar 
and other important raw materials accounts for con- 
siderable sums, while payments to shippers and British 
railway companies are also important items. In the 
absence of any official statement of expenditure it is 
impossible to give any sort of estimate of the value of 
contracts placed in this country on behalf of the British 
Government. The figure, however, undoubtedly runs 
into hundreds of millions, only a comparatively small 
proportion of which is paid to foreign countries in 
respect of raw material imported from abroad. Mr Flux 
recently estimated, in the Census of Production, that the 
value of the products turned out by our factories, work- 
shops and mines, amounted in 1907 to 1,250,000,000/. The 
value of Government contracts placed cannot be less than 
10 per cent. of this capacity; and, if account is taken of 
the work done for the Allies, the figure may be nearer 
20 per cent. The figures of employment show that our 
producing capacity has been curtailed since the war by 
some 13 per cent.; and, if a further 10 to 20 per cent. 
is at work on Government contracts, etc., our normal 
production for private trade would appear to have shrunk 
by from 23 to 33 per cent. soneprecenting an output of 





Christmas, the national sitet -eagalehid in the same manner—was only 
9°2 per cent. less than before the war. This improvement would, however, 
seem to be due to the normal Christmas pressure and to Government 
contracts rather than to a general recovery in ordinary private trade. 
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300 to 400 millions sterling. So sweeping a change is 
without precedent in our modern industrial history. 

On the other hand, agriculture has not been diverted 
to any large extent from its normal channels, except 
that a rather larger area than usual is being sown with 
wheat, and in certain other directions efforts are being 
made to increase the supplies of home-grown food. 
Labour has been withdrawn, to some extent, from rural 
districts for the forces ; but it can well be spared in the 
winter months, and especially in a rather open winter 
like the present, when farmers have been able to choose 
their time for various operations. It remains to be seen 
whether output will be affected by lack of labour in the 
spring and summer; but agriculturalists are already 
anticipating serious difficulty in this respect. 

As regards transport there has been at least as much 
work as usual to be done both by sea and land; and 
while railways, trams and omnibus companies have been 
under the necessity of taking on men to fill the places 
of those who have enlisted, the situation at sea has 
resulted in a serious shortage of tonnage, especially in 
European and American waters. In the business of 
retail distribution there has been a shrinkage in the 
amount of work to be done, proportionate to the con- 
siderable reduction of the turnover of shopkeepers. But 
a falling off of retail business does not lead to the dis- 
charge of employees to the same extent as a similar 
reduction in manufacturing output would do, since the 
former is so much less concentrated than the latter. 

In the legal profession, and in those occupations which 
cater for amusement, ‘output’ has been reduced at least 
as much as in industry; and there have been no com- 
pensations in the form of Government contracts. In 
education and in the medical profession ‘output’ is as 
great or greater than usual. 


This being in outline the situation as regards the 
productive activities of the nation, the question of 
employment needs consideration from three points of 
view: (1) The problems raised by the existence of a 
surplus or shortage of labour in various occupations at 
the present moment or in the immediate future ; (2) The 
economic effects of the possible further withdrawal of 
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very large numbers of recruits; and (3) The situation 
that is likely to arise at the end of the war. 

As regards the first point, it has been evident for 
some time that the dislocation due to the war has been 
so completely balanced by the withdrawal of 14 million 
civilians for military or naval service that there is no 
net balance of unemployment amongst males when all 
trades are considered together; for, although some 
industries have experienced a slump, others have had 
to take on men and in many cases work overtime. In 
some of the former trades earnings and profits are sadly 
diminished, expenditure has had to be curtailed, and, 
if conditions remain unchanged, the situation may in- 
volve some appreciable amount of distress, especially 
among small employers, and among elderly employees 
who are too old to enlist or change their employment. 

The effect of enlistment on employment has not on 
the whole been quite what might have been expected. 
In some of the war-contract trades the increase in 
demand occurred so soon after the outbreak of the war 
and was so general that the enlistment percentage has 
never risen above a very low level. For example, in 
October, when the recruiting percentage in all industries 
was 10} per cent., the figure for the Boot and Shoe and 
Hosiery trades was only 6:7 per cent., while the percentage 
in Wool and Worsted was only 4°8 per cent. On the 
other hand, the Stock Exchange, which suffered from 
an immediate cessation of business, contributed nearly 
30 per cent. of its employees to the forces in one form 
or another. Apart from these cases, however, there is 
no general evidence that booming trades have contributed 
small proportions and depressed trades large proportions 
to His Majesty’s forces. Local characteristics and in- 
fluences of various kinds, indeed, appear to have been 
stronger than economic considerations in causing differ- 
ences in the proportion of enlistment. In Banking, which 
has been by no means depressed since the outbreak of 
the war, 20 per cent. of the employees have gone to the 
forces; while in commerce generally the proportion is 
as high as 13 per cent. 

On the other hand, Quarries (largely a Welsh in- 
dustry), though suffering some restriction in business, 
only show 77 per cent. of enlistment. The Tinplate 
Vol. 222.—No, 442. by 
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trade (another Welsh industry) shows 7°8 per cent., the 
Cotton trade 7 per cent., while in the Furniture trade, 
which shows a gross contraction of employment amount- 
ing to no less than 21} per cent., in addition to a consider- 





able amount of short time among those who are still 
employed, less than 11 per cent. have enlisted. Practi- 
cally all other trades, whether in a state of prosperity or 
depression, show a percentage of enlistment of between 
10 and 12 per cent. We may, in fact, infer from the 
figures that the question of earnings and employment 
has been a comparatively minor influence in inducing 
men to enlist, and that, except in a few special cases, 
the response to the first call to arms has been remarkably 
uniform in all occupations. At any rate, there are no 
enormous variations in enlistment comparable to the 
very considerable differences in the condition of various 
trades. Hence, enlistment has not in itself afforded 
anything like an automatic corrective of the unequal 
incidence of the industrial dislocation. Thus, while 
building, cotton, furniture, brick, stone and cement 
making, the tin-plate and cycle and carriage-building 
trades showed a surplus of unemployed labour after 
allowing for enlistment, at the middle of October, the 
chemical trades, hosiery, grain milling, food preparation, 
leather, shipbuilding, and iron and steel trades have had 
to take on men to replace those who have enlisted. 

Under these conditions it is evident that the case of 
the depressed industries could be met in several ways: 
(a) by adapting plant and labour to those employments 
in which increased output is required during the war; 
(b) by taking steps, either by private co-operation or by 
Government action, to stimulate the markets served by 
such industries; (c) by providing Government work; and 
(d) by attracting an especially large proportion of 
recruits from the depressed trades. 

As regards (a), the transference of labour and 
machinery cannot very well be carried out in specialised 
occupations, such as the cotton trade, though a few very 
exceptional cases have been reported of certain mills in 
Lancashire being adapted to the production of khaki. 
In the clothing trade, on the other hand, thousands of 
persons formerly employed in bespoke tailoring are now 
doing wholesale work for Government contractors. These 
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workpeople do not always appreciate the change, as 
they frequently earn less and are not very good at their 
new jobs. Many have, in fact, fallen a grade in industrial 
‘status.’ On the other hand, for many East London 
firms, Government work is a higher class trade than 
their usual cheap ready-made output; and several cases 
have occurred of employers who have installed machinery 
in their works for the first time. In such ways as this, 
the changes of the war may have permanent effects. 
One of the most striking examples of transference is 
the boot and shoe trade, in which makers of female 
boots in Leicester and elsewhere have adapted their 
machinery for heavy army boots. Among other instances 
may be mentioned the watchmakers, who have been 
employed in making mechanism in connexion with 
small arms and ammunition. On the whole the lesson 
of the war in this connexion is that labour has proved 
itself considerably more adaptable than most observers 
had anticipated, and more capable of transference to 
new uses than plant and machinery. Hence the net 
displacement shown in the Government report in certain 
trades may quite properly, though to an unknown 
extent, be cancelled against the replacement of hands 
in the booming trades. 

Such transferences, though helping to solve the 
problem of employment, afford small consolation to 
employers and those who have invested their capital 
in depressed industries. They, however, make less urgent 
the need of finding new markets as an outlet for the 
products of depressed trades. At the outset of the war 
a great deal of public attention was directed to this 
question in cases where the Continental market was of 
importance, or in trades making for home consumption, 
where the market was curtailed by economy on the part 
of consumers. The former turned their attention farther 
afield in the hope of capturing German trade—an opera- 
tion which thus assumed importance not only as a means 
of harming the enemy, but also for its effect in keeping 
our factories occupied. It has, however, to be remem- 
bered, that the replacement of German goods for the 
most part involves a modification of plant and machinery 
and the production of goods somewhat different from 
those our producers are accustomed to make, For many 
T2 











reasons, the experience of five months of war makes 
it doubtful whether this movement will attain success 
commensurate with the attention which it attracted 
during September. Up to the present, the substitution 
of British for German goods has been more successful 
in the home market than abroad. The finding of new 
markets overseas is hardly likely to meet the case of 
producers who formerly sold goods in Central Europe. 

The shrinkage of the home market on account of the 
need for economy on the part of the consuming public 
naturally affects those goods which are not required for 
immediate consumption, but are durable or in the nature 
of luxuries. The shrinkage in the private market for 
motors and cycles, the slump in furniture and the piano 
trade, and the depression in the decorating branch of 
the building trade, are all in this category. In none 
of these cases was it expected that new markets could 
be found ; and the only alternatives were special Govern- 
ment orders or loans to assist in making for stock on 
a large scale in anticipation of a recovery in demand 
at the end of the war. Making for stock, however, 
under present conditions of industry, is an exceptionally 
dangerous expedient, for no one can foretell in any 
particular case what the state of the markets will be, 
still less what will happen to prices, after the war. 

As a third expedient, there was the possibility that 
the Government would itself provide a market by putting 
in hand work that otherwise would not have been under- 
taken—a remedy which is limited in practice to the 
building of working-class houses and the provision of 
certain classes of unskilled work—road-making and the 
like. It was, however, very soon evident that there was 
not going to be a surplus of unskilled labour unemployed ; 
and the question is reduced to whether encouragement 
should or should not be given to building operations 
on the part of local authorities. At the outbreak of 
war the Government Committee on unemployment and 
relief of distress encouraged local authorities to prepare 
such schemes, in case of need; but, before the Municipal 
Councils had got their plans well under way, Mr Lloyd 
George administered a cold douche to those enthusiasts 
who were anxious to make work, and advised local 
authorities to economise expenditure at a time when all 
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financial resources were likely to be taxed to the utter- 
most. In afew cases, the War Office has endeavoured to 
make a market by modifying its requirements to meet 
the conditions of industry. As an example one may 
quote the use of bandoliers, etc., made of cotton instead 
of leather. 

The fourth method of relief, namely, that of drawing 
a specially large number of recruits from depressed 
trades, has not as yet been consciously carried out to any 
extent, since there exists no means of bringing special 
pressure on particular classes except by carrying on an 
unusually vigorous recruiting campaign in particular 
districts. But, with the exception of agriculture, occupa- 
tions are not sufficiently localised to make this a practical 
method of dealing with the question. 

The problem will, however, become increasingly im- 
portant, in view of the need of more recruits. The War 
Office already recognises that in the case of certain firms 
engaged in the provision of war material, men should 
not be enlisted for the forces; but the production 
of necessaries, ammunition and equipment, ultimately 
involves many more occupations than those directly 
concerned. If the army requires another million men, it 
is quite evident that the existing surplus of labour in 
depressed trades will hardly go any distance towards 
supplying the need. Even when all the footballers and 
out-of-work entertainers have enlisted, it will still be 
necessary to come upon industry for a large proportion of 
the new recruits. Moreover, a considerable proportion of 
the existing surplus of labour in the furniture trade, in 
London at all events, consists of aliens. In the cotton 
trade the number of men actually out of work is not 
very large; and reports from Lancashire indicate that 
‘ piecers, who comprise most of the men of military age, 
are already becoming scarce. 

In some industries, and certainly in many commercial 
occupations and in shops, there is no doubt at all that 
women could do a great deal of work that is now done 
by men. If the war is to be a long one and Lord 
Kitchener’s demand becomes insistent, trade unionists 
no less than employers will have seriously to reconsider 
some of their prejudices against the employment of 
women. There is evidence that the substitution of 
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female for male labour has already taken place to an 
appreciable extent in Banking, in the telegraphic depart- 
ments of the Post Office, and in other employments 
where men and women have already been doing the same 
kind of work. Trade Unions will quite rightly scrutinise 
the conditions under which the substitution takes place; 
and the relaxation of factory regulations as to employ- 
ment of women at night will need to be carefully 
watched. But with good will on both sides much more 
could doubtless be done in this direction than at present. 
According to the Board of Trade, however, the number 
of unemployed women in the country is not large, and 
at the most will not release more than 100,000 men. 
Male domestic service might account for more recruits ; 
but here, in hotel service at all events, there is a very 
large proportion of aliens. 

To get anything like the million men suggested will 
apparently involve an appreciable curtailment of in- 
dustry even when adjustments have been made and those 
who are left are working overtime. The question thus 
arises, what industries can be curtailed with least harm 
to the vital industrial needs of the moment. Clearly 
one of our largest industries, building, could if necessary 
be practically dispensed with during war time; and this 
would make available a very large number of serviceable 
men. It is true that the building trade is one which 
employs an abnormally large proportion of men over 
forty ; but it would no doubt be possible to get many 
hundred thousand men from this employment alone. 
The brewery trade is another industry which some 
people think could be well dispensed with, while stone- 
quarrying and the manufacture of bricks should also be 
able to supply a large number of recruits. Whether this 
question will become a pressing one depends on the 
further needs of the Army after the recruits now in 
training are ready for service. So long as no machinery 
exists for making any kind of selection, it will be 
impossible to draw recruits on a large scale without 
causing industrial chaos. 

In this connexion the data given in the Report on 
Employment enable us to get a rough idea as to the 
sources from which reservists and recruits had been 
drawn in October. Except in the case of industrial 
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occupations, the figures do not cover the whole ground ; 
the commercial percentages, for example, are based only 
on conditions in London. The report contains very 
scanty information about the professions and domestic 
service, but it would appear that enlistment is slightly 
higher than the average in the former and less than the 
average in the latter. If the enlistment percentages 
may be taken at 12 or 8 per cent. respectively, and 
assuming that the London percentages for commerce 
and retail trade apply throughout the country, we get 
the following estimate of the sources of enlistment :— 





Tembes —_-Falasd the rarcentage 

Industry « ‘ - 7,000,000 735,000 10} 
Government Service (Central 

and Local) 307,000 31,000 10 
Commerce ; ° 778,000 101, 000 13 
General (Dealers, etc.) * 300,000 33,000 11 
Transport 1,630,000 163,000 10 
Agriculture . 2,028,000 213,000 103 
Professions . 451,000 55,000 12 
Domestic Service 448,000 40,000 8 

12,942,000 1,371,000 10°4 


The application of the industrial percentage to Agri- 
culture is a pure guess. The recruiting campaign was 
undoubtedly more successful in the early part of the 
year in the towns than in the rural districts; but, on 
the other hand, reservists are drawn very largely from 
agricultural occupations. There should be added some 
figure unknown in respect of those who enlisted after 
losing their employment, but the number cannot be 
large. The effective strength of the various army and 
naval reserves before the war was 260,000, and of the 
Territorials 256,000, on the above figures. This leaves 
825,000 as the enlistment figure for new Territorial 
battalions, for the regular army, for the special naval 
reserve, and for the New Army—which agrees fairly 
closely with the figures quoted by the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary for War early in November. 


There remains the question of the after-effects of the 
war. Anything that may be said on this subject must 





* A considerable number of dealers are no doubt included under other 
heads, 
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necessarily be highly speculative ; for there are so many 
uncertain factors—the chief being the duration of the 
war. If peace is delayed until 1916, the after effects 
will clearly be very different from the results if the war 
ends in the coming spring. But, while it is impossible to 
make a positive forecast, it is worth while to suggest 
a few cautions against hasty generalisations. 

In the first place we cannot argue directly from 
previous experience, for, though the wars of the 19th 
century had certain points in common with the present 
one, international relations are so much more complex 
to-day and the area of hostilities is so much more vast 
that comparisons are likely to be misleading. During 
the Napoleonic War many industries in this country 
were stimulated by the opportunity of providing goods 
for distant markets, which were cut off from the 
Continent by our command of the sea. Contemporary 
writers, in fact, frequently speak of our ‘monopoly’ of 
extra-European trade. On the other hand, intercourse 
with the Continent was restricted. In the period leading 
up to the peace of 1814, when it was clear that Napoleon 
would soon be beaten by the allied armies, considerable 
speculative production was entered upon by British 
manufacturers in the confident expectation that, as soon 
as peace was declared, there would be a big boom in 
demand both on the Continent, which had only been able 
to get our goods under difficulties during the war, and in 
Asia and America, which it was assumed would flourish 
in consequence of the general peace. To some extent 
these expectations were realised, and considerable 
quantities of goods and particularly of clothing materials, 
etc., were sold on the Continent. But our manufacturers 
had overshot the mark ; and in a few months the markets 
were glutted, prices fell, and the restriction of production 
coinciding with demobilisation (together with other con- 
temporary influences, such as replacement of hand-work 
by machine-made goods) caused severe unemployment. 
Continental countries also added to the difficulties of our 
manufacturers by putting on tariffs to protect the 
industries which had come into being under the stimulus 
of Napoleon’s Continental System. The boom, in fact, 
only lasted a few months, and was followed by ten years 
of depression. 
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The Franco-Prussian war, on the other hand, was 
followed both in France and Prussia by a much longer 
spell of prosperity. The war broke out at a time when 
trade conditions were already good, the campaigns were 
short and localised, and involved comparatively little 
damage to property and industry. Harvests were exceed- 
ingly good in Europe generally; and, though industry, 
both in Germany and France, was handicapped by short- 
age of rolling stock on the railways while the war lasted, 
the blow to industry even in the belligerent countries 
was comparatively slight. Neutral countries were rather 
busier than usual supplying war material; and, as soon as 
the war was over, both Germany and France, with the 
rest of Europe and America; resumed at an accelerated 
rate the industrial boom which was previously in progress. 
In Germany the receipt of the indemnity was an additional 
artificial stimulus, which perhaps made the ensuing slump 
more severe than it otherwise would have been. But the 
chief lesson of the war is that in a case where the external 
trade of the belligerents is not cut off, where the war 
itself is fairly restricted in area, and where credit condi- 
tions are not seriously impaired, industry may be almost 
unaffected. In these respects, however, the present war 
is unlike the Franco-Prussian war. The industrial districts 
of Belgium, Poland, and Northern France are already 
devastated; and it may be assumed that before the war 
is over the chief industrial districts of Germany will share 
the same fate. Moreover, the position of the Central 
Powers in regard to foreign trade is very like that of 
Europe during the Napoleonic War, that is to say, they 
can only import by roundabout methods through neutral 
countries at enhanced prices. The number of men 
mobilised is altogether without precedent; and the falling 
off in production is much more serious than a century 
ago, or even than in 1870, when agriculture was more 
important in relation to manufactures in the belligerent 
countries than it is to-day. 

Finally, the terms of international exchange, at all 
events at the outbreak of the war, have been more 
seriously and more universally affected than in any pre- 
vious war; and, though financial relations between the 
allies and the neutrals may, perhaps, be re-established on 
a fairly satisfactory basis before the end of the war, there 
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are certain outstanding difficulties to be adjusted which 
will make monetary conditions uncertain for some time 
tocome. In this connexion the financial arrangements 
of Germany will be of great importance, since they will 
affect the solvency of many who have outstanding trade 
relations with that country, while one of the immediate 
after-effects of the war may be that Germany will want 
to dispose of all her holdings of foreign securities. The 
price of stocks generally, the rate of interest, and the 
general level of prices, will depend to a large extent on 
the degree of economic exhaustion in Germany itself and 
the steps which are taken by her Government to re- 
establish normal conditions. Against this there is the 
reasonable certainty that, given fair harvests, there will 
be an active demand in extra-European markets for com- 
modities, which will make itself felt as soon as financial 
and currency difficulties have been settled. There will 
also be large purchases to repair the damage of war. 
British manufacturers must form some opinion as to the 
future in all these respects before drawing their plans for 
an after-war trade campaign. 

Whatever the future demand for industrial products 
may be, and even if we may accept the optimistic view 
that peace will be followed by a great outburst of trade 
activity, the task of replacing millions of men in civilian 
employment will be one requiring great care and fore- 
thought. Many employers have undertaken to keep 
places open; but, in view of the transferences referred 
to above, it will be merely shifting the incidence of unem- 
ployment if the returning soldiers are put back and other 
men thrown on the streets. Moreover, a very large pro- 
portion of men have no specific promise upon which they 
can rely. Clearly it is far easier to throw the industrial 
machine out of gear than to put it back into order again. 
There are, however, one or two circumstances which may 
mitigate the acuteness of the difficulty of demobilisation. 
For example, some time may elapse between the arrange- 
ment of an armistice and the settlement of the terms 
of peace, during which period some slight recovery of 
private trade may be expected. If there is any question 
of indemnity, an army of occupation may be required for 
a longer or a shorter period ; and in any case it will take 
some time to bring home the large army which, on the 
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conclusion of peace, we shall presumably have on the 
Continent or even further afield, in Egypt and elsewhere. 
If these influences, however, do not apply, the Govern- 
ment will, in any case, have to spread out the process 
for industrial reasons. 

We may now sum up the few broad conclusions which 
emerge from a mass of conjecture. In the first place, 
the dislocation and transference of the ordinary pro- 
ductive activity of the country has been on a scale 
entirely without precedent; but the privileged position 
of this country as an island power retaining command of 
the sea, together with the need of suddenly raising an 
army on a continental scale, has prevented this disloca- 
tion from being converted into terms of actual unem- 
ployment or distress among working people. Secondly, 
it appears that a balance has already been struck between 
recruiting and unemployment in most industries. If 
anything like another million men are to be raised, it 
will be necessary not only to employ as many women as 
possible in the place of men, but also to restrict produc- 
tion in the least vital of our industries. Finally, history 
affords no precedent as to the immediate industrial after- 
effects of the war. But the destruction of wealth, the 
interruption of commercial relations, and the dislocation 
of markets have been so general and on so large a scale 
that it is rash to assume, on historical analogies which are 
really inapplicable to the present situation, that trade 
will quickly be able to resume its normal conditions, or 
that spending power, in the form of either coin or credit, 
will at once be available for those who will have urgent 
need of material goods. Hence the re-absorption of 
European armies, together with the re-transference of 
those workpeople who have been diverted from their 
ordinary occupation to produce guns and war equipment 
generally may be a slow process, and will present our 
own as well as European Governments with a problem 
in organisation that will tax their utmost capacity. 


WALTER T. LAYTON. 
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Art. 16—PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
I.—On LAND. 


THE course of the operations in the two principal theatres 
of war during the latter part of November made it 
apparent that the general situation had undergone an 
important change. After the supreme effort of Nov. ll, 
when the crack corps of Germany, including the Prussian 
Guard, were sacrificed in desperate attempts to break the 
Allies’ line near Ypres, the enemy’s offensive in France 
and Belgium began to abate. By the end of the month 
the infantry were almost everywhere on the defensive; 
and, though the artillery continued to display considerable 
activity, the Allies’ guns were steadily establishing their 
superiority. In the Eastern theatre of war the Germans, 
after sustaining what seemed to be a decisive defeat 
between the Vistula and the Warta, had resumed the 
offensive with augmented forces and renewed determina. 
tion. It was evident that, for the first time since the 
beginning of the war, they had relinquished the offensive 
in France, and transferred their principal activities to 
the Eastern theatre of war. As the significance of this 
change may not appear at first sight, it is proposed to 
consider the situation in some detail. 

When Germany plunged into war, dragging with her 
half-reluctant Austria, she felt no misgivings as to the 
result. The problem she had to solve—that of defeating 
the numerically superior armies of France and Russia— 
had been studied by her General Staff during many years 
of peace. The plans for dealing with it had been thought 
out in the minutest detail, and every preparation had 
been made that careful forethought could suggest. 

The Germanic powers enjoyed certain advantages 
which might be expected to go far to compensate for 
the numerical inferiority of their military forces. Being 
resolved on aggression, they could make certain of 
obtaining the initiative by secretly ordering mobilisa- 
tion while France and Russia were still negotiating. 
The initiative confers the power of taking the offensive 
in any direction without regard to the adversary, who, 
being unprepared, is powerless to interfere. Being 
certain of possessing the initiative, the German General 
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Staff were therefore free to adopt the plan of operations 
best calculated to achieve the object of the war. The 
conditions of the strategical situation defined the French 
army as the first objective, because it would be next in 
the field after the German army. Austria would follow, 
with Russia lagging far behind. Hence it was decided 
that Germany should attack France, while Austria should 
detach an adequate force to subdue Serbia, and invade 
Russia with the remainder of her army with the object 
of breaking up the Russian concentration before it could 
be completed. By these means it was hoped that France 
would be brought to her knees before Russia could 
become dangerous. The fundamental idea of the plan 
required that the Allies should be defeated in France 
while Russia was still held within her own frontiers. 

This bold plan was thwarted by the defeat of the 
Germans on the Marne, and by the unexpected readiness 
of Russia, whose armies overran East Prussia and 
inflicted on Austria a series of defeats in Galicia which 
laid Silesia open to invasion. This situation was too 
menacing to be neglected. From that time till the 
middle of November the Germans continued to make 
strenuous but unavailing efforts to pursue the offensive 
simultaneously in both theatres of war. Being ultimately 
convinced of the inadequacy of their forces for such an 
ambitious project, they relinquished the offensive in the 
Western theatre of war and transferred several army- 
corps to the frontiers of Russia. 

Thus, after nearly four months of war, the Germans 
have had to suspend the course of action on which they 
relied for ultimate success. What seemed imperatively 
necessary for Germany, on account of her central position 
between France and Russia, was a decision in one or 
other theatre of war, in order that one frontier might 
be secure from attack while she was engaged in offensive 
operations on the other. Against Russia such a decision 
is impracticable, because the vastness of her territory 
and resources would enable her to evade defeat, and to 
prolong the contest indefinitely. It is, therefore, against 
France that Germany must seek the decision. 

Until recently it was probably the opinion of most 
students of war that the Germans could not afford to 
lose time in dealing the decisive blow in France. It 
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seemed that, if the Russian menace should become 
imminent while the French campaign was still undecided, 
the transfer of troops that would inevitably result must 
so weaken the German army in France as to place it at 
the mercy of the Allies. It was not supposed that the 
Russians could be dealt with, and troops be transported 
back to France, in time to restore the situation. The 
Germans themselves were probably of this opinion. The 
feverish activity they displayed during the earlier opera- 
tions in Belgium and France indicates that they regarded 
the destruction of the Allied army as a necessary ante. 
cedent to offensive operations against Russia. This idea 
has been falsified by the unforeseen power of resistance 
provided by the skilfully-designed system of entrench. 
ments evolved by German ingenuity. With one flank 
secured by the sea and the other by the Swiss frontier 
the German position in Belgium and France appears to 
be practically impregnable. The Allies have been unable 
to make any sensible impression on it, while the bulk 
of the German army has been operating against Russia, 
The situation resulting from the weakening of their 
army in France proves to be by no means so critical for 
the Germans as was expected. 

The disadvantage of Germany’s central position, 
referred to above, is accentuated by the character of her 
Eastern frontier and by certain political and economic 
conditions. By some mischance Nature has made he 
frontier strong in the west, where, owing to the con- 
centration of large forces and the prosecution of an 
offensive campaign, strength is not needed ; while her 
Eastern frontier, where defensive action is required, 
possesses no natural facilities for defence. In the west 
the Moselle and the Rhine, with their fortresses, form 
successive lines of resistance. In the east, marshes, lakes, 
and forests afford some slight protection to the frontiers 
of East Prussia and Posen, but Nature has left Silesia 
quite uncared for. When it is considered that Berlin is 
within 170 miles of Russian territory, and that Silesia is 
one of the richest provinces of the Empire and a great 
industrial centre, it is not surprising that the threat of 
a Russian invasion should have caused the Germans to 
hurry troops from the scene of prospective conquest to 
that of present danger, 
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Germany's central position is not, however, wholly 
disadvantageous. It enables her to transport troops 
from one theatre of war to the other in complete secrecy 
and perfect security, while the widely-separated Allies 
are unable to render each other any direct assistance. 
During the many years of preparation for war she has 
given special attention to the provision of railway 
facilities for expediting to the utmost such movements of 
troops. No fewer than twenty railway bridges span the 
Rhine between the Swiss and Dutch frontiers. Lines of 
railway follow both banks of the Rhine; others skirt 
the Polish frontier, connecting the lines that traverse 
Germany from east to west, and providing lateral com- 
munication for the movement of troops in rear of a field 
army. Special sidings and platforms for entraining and 
detraining troops are provided at every point where 
they are likely to be of service. In short, the entire rail- 
way system of Germany has been specially designed to 
facilitate and expedite the transport of troops in con- 
nexion with specific plans formulated by the General 
Staff for the conduct of the war which has been foreseen 
and provided for during many years of peace. 

The withdrawal of troops from Belgium probably 
began shortly after the battle at Ypres on Nov. 11. 
It was effected with the utmost secrecy, the Allies being 
kept occupied by occasional infantry attacks at various 
points, and by a sustained and sometimes violent 
bombardment. At the same time a large number of 
troops, apparently drafts to replace casualties, were 
brought into Belgium with some ostentation, their 
arrival being sedulously advertised through the medium 
of Amsterdam newspapers. Rumours of a projected 
renewal of the offensive in the region of Ypres were also 
put abroad, which even gained credence in some London 
newspapers, eager for sensational news. These devices 
were obviously intended to keep the Allies in a state of 
uncertainty, and to conceal the transfer of troops to the 
east. How far the Allies were deceived is uncertain, but 
they did not assume the offensive in France and Belgium 
for some time, while the Russians were certainly surprised 
by the arrival of the German reinforcements in Poland. 

The German offensive movement between the Vistula 
and the Warta, which began to develop about Nov. 12, 
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was directed at the weakest part of the Russian front 
in Poland. When the German armies, after being 
defeated on the Vistula in October, retreated beyond 
the frontier, the Russians, not expecting that they 
would renew the offensive, appear to have moved the 
bulk of their armies towards Cracow in pursuance of 
their original plan. The Austrian army had retired 
towards Cracow and the Carpathians; and it was 
reasonable to expect that the Germans would keep touch 
with their left flank about Cracow, and occupy the 
entrenched position, which was known to have been 
prepared behind the Warta, in order to cover Silesia. In 
moving on Cracow the Russians believed that they would 
strike at the junction of the German and Austrian 
armies, a point which is likely to be weak on account of 
the tendency of allied armies, when separated, to fall 
back on their respective lines of communication. There 
were other reasons, not less cogent, for choosing this line 
of advance. It aimed at the point where the frontiers of 
Germany and Austria meet, threatening both countries 
with invasion. The capture or investment of Cracow 
would be a necessary preliminary to further progress. 
For the prosecution of the war against Germany the 
invasion of the rich industrial province of Silesia 
promised the best results. An advance through Silesia 
would avoid the forests and marshes which obstruct 
movement in the province of Posen, and would turn the 
defences of the Oder. These were probably the chief 
reasons which decided the Russians to concentrate the 
greater part of their forces near Cracow. 

The destruction of the roads and railways seriously 
impeded the progress of the smaller Russian army which 
was following up the portion of the German army 
retreating westwards towards the Warta. The fresh 
German offensive encountered only cavalry and light 
advanced troops, which fell back on the main body 
behind the Bzura. Here desperate fighting ensued, re- 
sulting in the Russian line being broken on Nov. 19 
in the neighbourhood of Strykow. Then followed per- 
haps the most extraordinary episode in modern military 
history. Two German army corps, a force amounting 
to about 90,000 men, described in the Russian official 
account as an ‘avalanche,’ poured through the gap, and 
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swinging round to their right, pushed on as far as 
Tuschin, attacking the right flank and rear of the 
separated Russian left wing. Although thus enveloped, 
the Russians maintained their ground till reserves, 
coming up from the direction of Petrokoff, took the 
Germans in flank and rear, and drove them back on 
Breziny and Strykow, where they were intercepted by 
another Russian force which came up from the direction 
of Lowicz and Skierniewitz. The greater part of the 
German force was destroyed or captured; and by Nov. 26 
the Russian position had been re-established, and the 
critical phase of the battle had passed. It should be 
noted that during this fighting the Russian cavalry made 
several successful charges against the enemy’s infantry, 
capturing numerous prisoners and guns. 

The second phase of the great contest began with 
the appearance of strong German reinforcements on 
Nov. 22 between Sieradz and Lask, and, three days 
later, in the neighbourhood of Lutomiersk, twelve 
miles west of Lodz. These reinforcements were offici- 
ally stated by the Russian General Staff to amount 
to six army corps and five cavalry divisions, some of 
which had been transported from France. During 
this phase of the battle the principal fighting occurred 
about Lowicz and Lodz, the Germans also attack- 
ing the Russian left flank in the region of Sczerkow 
and Petrokoff. In order to improve their position, the 
Russians on Dec. 6 withdrew from Lodz, which, being 
in advance of the general line, was difficult to defend. 

The third phase (Dec. 7-17) was distinguished by heavy 
German attacks on the front Ilovo—Glovno, all of which 
were repulsed. On Dec. 15 German reinforcements 
arrived at Ilovo, and the Russian right was withdrawn 
behind the Bzura. Two days later the left fell back to 
Opoeno, the line then being approximately Sochaczew— 
Rawa—Opocno. With their front thus contracted and 
reinforced, the Russians maintained a vigorous offensive— 
defensive till, after Dec. 25, the German attack began 
to show signs of exhaustion. The principal fighting 
took place on the Bzura about Sochaczew and Bolimow, 
and on the Pilitza about Inovolodz. 

These operations on the German side were well 
designed to take advantage both of the general situation 
Vol. 222.—No. 442, U 
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that existed early in November, and of the scanty means 
of communication with which West Poland is provided. 
They suffered in some respects from being badly timed, 
The column operating from Kalisch arrived too late to 
confirm the success of the force that broke through the 
Russian line at Strykoff, as it might have done had it 
appeared at Lask on Nov. 19 or 20, instead of on the 22nd, 
when the crisis had passed. Subsequent reinforcements 
came up at different places on different occasions, en- 
abling the Germans to renew the offensive at one point 
after it had become exhausted at another. In this 
respect the operations furnish a lesson in the futility of 
bringing up reinforcements in driblets. Had the Germans 
postponed their offensive till all their forces were con- 
centrated, the result might have been different. 

Apart from this defect the operations were well 
planned. The line of advance directly threatened 
Warsaw, the centre of the railway system of Poland, 
where three bridges span the Vistula. The possession 
of Warsaw would have practically secured command of 
the middle Vistula and a dominating position in the 
entire area enclosed by the Prussian and Austrian 
frontiers. The line of communication of the Russian 
army in South Poland by Radom and Ivangorod would 
have been in serious jeopardy. The Russians were 
compelled to concentrate as they best might to oppose 
the advance. To persist in their offensive against 
Cracow and Silesia would not have availed, because it 
could not produce any effect for some time. The Germans 
could afford to ignore it, the danger being remote, while 
that presented by their own offensive was imminent. 
The Russians were exposed to the double danger of 
being defeated on the lower Vistula and of losing 
Warsaw. By this plan the Germans secured the 
advantage of the communications. They had, as main 
lines of supply, the Vistula with its steamers and 
barges, and the railways Thorn—Kutno—Lowicz, and 
Kalisch—Lodz—Lowicz, with the branch line Lodz— 
Koluska—Tomaschoff. It will be observed that these 
lines governed the directions of their main attacks. 
There were also three main roads leading to the front: 
Posen — Kolo — Kutno — Lowicz, Kalisch — Lodz, and 
Wielun—Petrokoff—Opocno, the last-named facilitating 
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operations against the Russian left flank. They had for 
purposes of lateral communication the main road Kutno 
—Leczyca—Lodz—Petrokoff. The Russians, on the other 
hand, had no secure communications to bridge the gap 
between their separated armies except the circuitous 
route by Ivangorod and Warsaw. In the first phase of 
the operations, before the German offensive on the line 
Wielun—Sczerkow—Petrokoff began to develop, they 
may have used the line Czestochowa— Petrokoff. 

While these principal operations were proceeding, 
the Russian armies which had begun to close round 
Cracow on the north, east, and south, being weakened by 
the demands made on them for reinforcements, were 
obliged to fall back before the Austrians on both banks 
of the Vistula as far as the Nida and the Dunajetz. 
Russian forces, which had crossed the Carpathians, 
also had to retire before an Austrian offensive which 
developed early in December, and to relinquish the passes 
north-west of the Uzok. The Austrians thus gained the 
line Tuchow—Sanok—Lisko, which defines the limit of 
their offensive movement. By the end of December the 
Russians had again developed sufficient strength to 
resume the offensive with success on the Galician front. 
The operations in East Prussia exercised only a negative 
influence on the course of events in Poland, by holding 
in check the enemy’s forces, and by covering Warsaw 
and the right flank of the Russian army south of the 
Vistula. The situation in the region of the Masurian 
lakes appears to have continued practically unchanged 
since November. The enemy’s offensive from the direc- 
tion of Soldau, after some initial success, was defeated 
on Dec. 12 after several days’ severe fighting on the line 
Prassnitz—Ziechanow, the Germans being driven back 
beyond Soldau. Their advanced guard was reported, 
on Dec. 23, to have made vain attempts to cross the 
frontier. 

In connexion with the operations generally it is 
necessary to observe that the weather has been excep- 
tionally mild for the time of year. The frost has never 
been severe enough to freeze the East Prussian lakes, or 
the rivers and marshes of Poland. This has probably 
been the chief cause of the deadlock in the Masurian 
district, where the Russian offensive had prospered till 
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it reached the lake region. Extensive areas in Poland 
have remained quagmires, impassable for troops except 
by the few existing roads. Here the Russians have been 
at a disadvantage owing to the lack of lateral communica- 
tions by which reserves might be moved to threatened 
points; while the Germans, successful in maintaining 
the offensive, have been able to bring up to the selected 
points of attack, by the routes already indicated, the 
successive reinforcements which arrived at various 
periods from Germany and from the western theatre of 
war. On the other hand, the Russians have been able to 
employ armoured steamers on the Vistula; and both the 
Vistula and the Pilitza have been available for purposes 
of transport. 


The Russian campaign has been affected throughout 
to the detriment of the Germanic allies by the necessity 
of detaching an Austrian force to conduct the ‘ punitive’ 
expedition against Serbia. During the early part of the 
war about four and a half army corps, more than one- 
fourth of Austria's entire field army, were allotted this 
task. Towards the end of October, in preparation for 
the third invasion, this force was increased to five army 
corps, supplemented by a strong force of heavy artillery 
and some Landsturm and reserve formations, the entire 
infantry force amounting to 250 battalions. This formid- 
able force invaded Serbia on a broad front. The left 
crossed the Danube at Semendria with the intention of 
advancing by the Morava valley, the remainder of the 
army passing the Save and the Drina at various points 
between Shabatz and Baina Baschta. The idea of the 
Austrians was to envelop both wings of the Serbian 
army. This scheme was facilitated by the angular form 
of the frontier, which enabled a converging attack to be 
made by columns crossing the Danube and the Save on 
the north, and the Drina on the west. The Serbians 
evaded this danger by retiring behind the Kolubara 
river, where their entire army was concentrated for the 
first time since the middle of September. 

The Serbian operations had hitherto suffered from 
political considerations being allowed to override strate- 
gical principles. After having twice defeated the Austrians 
in August and September, the army was divided into 
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two approximately equal parts, one of which, in conjunc- 
tion with the Montenegrin forces, marched on Sarajevo, 
while the other part was dispersed in a kind of cordon 
along the Save and Drina, in order to oppose a further 
Austrian advance, which did not take long to develop. 
In the absence of effective pursuit the Austrian forces, 
though they had been severely handled, recovered quickly, 
and for more than a month attacked the Serbian posi- 
tions on the rivers. The meagre force available for the 
defence could do no more than hold its own. The object 
of the expedition to Sarajevo is hard to understand. 
From the military point of view it cannot be justified. 
The war could only be brought to a successful conclusion 
by the destruction of the enemy’s forces in the field ; and 
for this purpose every man and horse and gun should 
have been assembled. 

When the Serbian army was at length concentrated 
behind the Kolubara, the situation was, therefore, in 
most respects more favourable than it had been during 
the previous two months. There was, however, one 
cause for grave anxiety. The ammunition had run 
out; and, though a fresh supply was on the way from 
France, it was uncertain whether it would arrive before 
the development of the Austrian attack. 

Fortunately the Austrians were dilatory in their 
movements; and the Serbian ammunition columns were 
full when, at the end of November, the crisis arrived. 
The Austrian offensive began on Nov. 24 with an 
attack on the Montenegrin forces, which had moved 
northwards towards Visegrad to support their allies. 
After four days’ desperate fighting the attack was 
repulsed. On Nov. 26 the engagement became general. 
The garrison withdrew quietly from Belgrade on Nov. 29 
and 30. On Dec. 3 the Serbians boldly took the offensive 
all along the line, taking the Austrians by surprise 
during the execution of their enveloping movement. 
By Dec. 8 the Austrian right wing, consisting of the 
lith, 16th and part of the 13th army corps, had been 
defeated and driven towards the Save and the Drina, 
away from the rest of the army. Dec. 12 saw the line 
of the two rivers once more in Serbian hands. 

Meanwhile the advance of the Austrian left wing, 
comprising the 8th and 17th corps, had been delayed by 
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a small containing force. The Serbians now concentrated 
the bulk of their forces against it, and by Dec. 13 had 
driven it back towards Belgrade after desperate fighting, 
The rearguards covering the retreat were annihilated, 
and the enemy’s main body with difficulty effected the 
passage of the Save and the Danube by pontoon bridges 
previously constructed. On Dec. 15 the last of the 
Austrian troops had crossed the frontier, and the 
Serbian standard again floated over Belgrade. 


Of the operations in the western theatre of war there 
is little to say. After the German offensive subsided 
in the north-western area, the Allies probably devoted 
some days to resting and reorganising their troops, 
interrupted occasionally by local infantry attacks, and 
exposed to incessant bombardment by the enemy’s 
artillery, over which they ultimately established an 
ascendancy. On Nov. 28 they began a modified offensive, 
with the view, apparently, of strengthening their line 
by capturing points of tactical value, and of straighten- 
ing it in localities where it had become indented by the 
violent assaults it had sustained. Since that time the 
daily record tells of a little progress made here and 
there, followed by counter-attacks which have some- 
times resulted in the enemy regaining their lost ground. 
.On the whole the advantage has been with the Allies, 
but owing to the resolute attitude of the Germans the 
losses have been severe. In the Argonne, on the heights 
of the Meuse, and in the Woevre, the situation, which 
was discussed at some length last month, has not 
materially changed. 
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The opposing armies have settled down definitely to. = 


a system of trench-fighting, of which the end cannot 
be foreseen because there is no apparent way of obtain- 
ing any decisive result. The entrenchments are of such 
strength that frontal attacks on the scale hitherto 
attempted either fail, or lead to no advantage at all 
commensurate with the losses entailed. The flanks 
being secured on one side by the Swiss frontier and on 
the other by the sea, turning movements are impracti- 
cable. The slight progress made is mostly effected by 
the underground methods of fortress warfare. The 
procedure of the Germans was described some time ago 
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by the ‘ Eye-witness,’ whose narratives are issued periodi- 
cally by the Press Bureau. After referring to the loss 
entailed by attacking across the open for any consider- 
able distance, he writes: 


‘To shorten the space over which their infantry has to 
advance they move forward by several narrow end-on 
approaches, which are either open to the air, or a foot or two 
below the surface of the ground. Where open, these are 
zigzagged to avoid being enfiladed. .. . At what is considered 
a possible assaulting distance these approaches, or saps, are 
joined up by a lateral trench roughly parallel to that being 
attacked. Here the stormers collect for a fresh rush. ... In 
some cases, usually at night, a sap is driven right up to the 
parapet of the hostile trench, which is then blown in by a 
charge. Amid the confusion caused, and a shower of grenades, 
the stormers attempt to burst in through the opening and 
work along the trench. They also assault it in front.’ 


With regard to life in the trenches, he writes : 


‘Where bombardment is, or has been, severe, everyone 
within range of the enemy’s guns . . . will be found ensconced 
underground in “dug-outs” or ‘“funkholes” as they are 
familiarly called. ... Behind the firing-line trenches, are 
found the shelters for the men holding the line, and for those 
forming supports. ... Communication between the firing- 
line and the various shelters in rear, and with the head- 
quarters of units, is kept up along approach-trenches, all 
zigzagged to prevent their being enfiladed, and liberally 
partitioned into compartments by traverses, so as to localise 
the effect of shell-fire. . . . Behind the front trenches . . . are 
perfect labyrinths of burrows of various types. The principal 
feature of the battle-field .. . is the absence of any sign of 
human beings.’ 


It is hardly necessary to remark that the kind of 
warfare thus described is altogether out of harmony with 
the traditions and training of a field army. The value 
of a field army, apart from the natural soldierly qualities 
of the individuals of which it is composed, depends mainly 
on mobility and shooting efficiency ; to which must be 
added, in the case of cavalry, horsemanship and skill in 
the use of the arme blanche. It is by superiority in 
these qualities that, other things being equal, one army is 
able to defeat another army. In a war of entrenchments 
there is neither scope nor need for these qualities; 
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and, from their disuse, the offensive power of the troops 
must inevitably deteriorate. The cavalry, that valuable 
arm which constitutes the eyes and ears of an army, 
finds no place unless, as happened during the critical 
period towards the end of October when our force was 
hopelessly outnumbered in the neighbourhood of Ypres, 
it is employed dismounted in the trenches. It would be 
hard to conceive any use to which cavalry could be put 
that would be more detrimental to efficiency in its proper 
réle. The field artillery, designed for speedy manceuvre 
and precision in coming into action, cannot find much 
scope for its proper functions. The physical powers of 
men and horses must deteriorate from inactivity. 

Under present conditions these things are inevitable, 
They are mentioned here because, from our having 
become habituated to the existing situation, there is 
danger of its coming to be regarded as normal. The 
minor successes, of which so much is made in the daily 
communiqués and in the newspapers, are apt to engender 
a feeling of satisfaction. It is necessary to realise that 
the present situation in France and Belgium is an impasse, 
from which, at present, there is no visible release; and 
not only that, but the troops are deteriorating in those 
qualities which, when the release comes, must prove the 
deciding factor. It is no answer to say that the German 
troops are subject to the same disadvantages, and under- 
going similar deterioration. The process is one of 
levelling-down, and therefore operates to the disadvan- 
tage of the army which is superior in the qualities on 
which depends its value in the field, where the decision 
must ultimately be fought out. Unless our faith is 
misplaced, it does not favour the Allies. 

It is not good to be either optimistic or pessimistic, 
but it is well to look facts squarely in the face. There 
is, and since the beginning of the war there has been, 
a tendency to optimism in the public Press which is not 
justified. This is largely due to ignorance of what war 
really is, and to the intention—praiseworthy in itself— 
to take a cheerful view of things. It is calculated to do 
harm, because ultimate success in this war of nations— 
not of professional armies such as we have been accus- 
tomed to—requires that the nation should put forth its 
utmost efforts. If the nation will exert itself, success 
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should be within reach; otherwise nobody who is not 
ignorant of war, or foolish, or something worse, can 
imagine or pretend that success is certain. The attitude 
of the Press, or at least a certain section of it, is there- 
fore much to be regretted. Thoughtful officers at the 
front regard it with something like dismay. An officer 
wrote recently : 


‘I do hate the cheap papers on the war. ... I am sure this 
tends to stop recruiting. .. . The papers ought to put things 
as they are, viz., that we are up against a brave, determined, 
and ferocious enemy, who use their brains, and are without 
any very nice scruples; that it takes the French... and 
ourselves ... all our time to match them, and that we want 
more men, and highly-trained men— especially highly-trained 
men—and every ingenious device and method that can be 
suggested to defeat them.’ (‘Morning Post,’ Dec. 39.) 


Other letters have been written to the same effect. 
Recently an officer, whose duties give him a somewhat 
extended view, said to the present writer when home for 
a few days’ leave, ‘I can’t read the papers. It makes one 
sick to think that such pernicious stuff can be published.’ 

For the optimistic attitude referred to, the methods of 
the Censorship are in some degree responsible. Facts and 
statements have been suppressed merely because they 
related to some event or circumstance that was not 
entirely advantageous, and not because they were either 
incorrect or calculated to be of service to the enemy. On 
the other hand, statements have been allowed to pass 
which, though manifestly incorrect, represented matters 
in a favourable light. The inevitable consequence of 
such action is that a distorted view of things is presented 
to the public. The results are far-reaching, because the 
Press is forced to conform to the principle thus tacti- 
cally laid down, namely, that nothing must be published 
which does not represent things in a rosy aspect. 

There is also, no doubt, an inclination on the part of 
the Press to take its cue from foreign newspapers. The 
foreign Press is subject to control, its influence being 
utilised to promote the national interests. It is un- 
necessary to remark that the Press of Germany is 
notoriously subject to such direction. But the condi- 
tions in Great Britain and in Continental countries are 
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essentially different. The Continental Press best favours 
national interests by an optimistic attitude. The system 
of national military service assures the supply of recruits; 
what is necessary to ensure the resolute prosecution of 
the war is the maintenance of national enthusiasm and 
the avoidance of anything that might cause depression. 

With our voluntary system, when the normal sources 
of supply have been exhausted, recruiting must be stimu- 
lated either by offering special inducements or by making 
the nation see—or, at least, permitting it to see—the 
gravity of the situation. The first great rush of recruits 
synchronised with the publication of a Press report 
which, till officially contradicted, caused general alarm, 
and which, even after it was contradicted, left a feeling 
of uneasiness. So far as can be judged from outward 
signs, a large section of the public has now relapsed into 
an apathetic attitude which is detrimental both to recruit- 
ing and to the vigorous prosecution of the war. It is the 
duty of our Press to help the people to form a just 
appreciation of the situation and to realise the need for 
an effort that will bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 
The existing state of deadlock is pregnant with danger. 

Let us consider the situation. The Germans have 
overrun nearly all Belgium, and a not inconsiderable 
part of northern France. These territories they hold 
with their entrenched armies. Opposed to them is the 
Allied army, also entrenched. Neither army has, during 
nearly three months’ fighting, made any appreciable 
impression on the other. This is the state of things 
which has been picturesquely described as the blockade 
of Germany. It might, with a nearer approach to truth, 
be described as a blockade of the Allies. Germany took 
Belgium by assault, is holding it, and means to keep it. 
So far the advantage rests with the Germans, who have 
both conquered territory and kept the war on their 
enemies’ soil. In the eastern theatre of war they occupy 
a considerable part of Poland, where there are indica- 
tions that they contemplate attempting a similar blockade. 
As a Berlin paper recently observed, ‘We have a large 
portion of the enemy’s country in our hands as a safe 
pledge.’ Only in East Prussia and Galicia have the 
Allies trodden German soil. 

Meanwhile Germany is busy training new troops, for 
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which purpose she has available the facilities of her 
elaborate territorial system. It is agreed by those who 
have gone into the question so far as it can be examined 
with the information available, that she has already 
put all her trained men into the field, amounting to 
about 4} millions, including non-combatant services. 
Many of these have been killed, taken prisoner, or 
wounded. There remain between five and six million 
men of military age, who were untrained at the outbreak 
of war. Of these most, if not all, who are fit for service, 
are now being trained, and will be put into the field 
when the moment is considered opportune. The situation 
of Austria is similar, but her casualties have probably 
been relatively greater. She is believed to have put 
between two and three million men into the field, and 
to have an equal number in reserve who were untrained 
at the beginning of the war. The provision of officers, 
guns, and equipment is the chief difficulty that confronts 
all countries in raising new armies. This difficulty is 
probably greatest in the case of Russia, which has in 
other respects the greatest resources. 

The prolongation of the war may lead to other diffi- 
culties than those to be encountered in the field. The 
insidious methods of German spies and agencies seem to be 
producing their intended effect on the opinion and attitude 
of neutral nations. Some attempts have been made 
to counteract their baleful influence; and it is no doubt 
easy to overdo this species of activity. Reports from 
various countries indicate that the results of the German 
press-campaign have been the reverse of successful. But 
it is equally clear that we cannot afford to dispense with 
energetic and wisely-directed efforts in this direction. 
What is especially needed is to provide the neutral 
public with true versions of incidents that are habitually 
perverted, and to inculcate just views regarding the 
world-wide issues at stake and the possible consequences 
of the war. Unhappily, in the case of the country which 
most nearly concerns us, where, with more candour, we 
might have received more sympathy, there is reason 
to fear that any measure of this kind is now belated. 
For among the public in question, our secretive methods 
have undoubtedly aroused suspicion with regard to 
information officially supplied. There are people who, 
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being neither lawyers nor logicians, find it difficult to 
differentiate between the suppression of fact and the 
suggestion of falsehood. 


W. P. Bioop. 


II.—AtT SEA. 


Four intimately associated incidents in the war on the 
seas—the action off Coronel, the engagement near the 
Falkland Islands, the lightning bombardment of un- 
fortified Yorkshire towns by German cruisers, and the 
aerial raid on Cuxhaven, one of Germany’s naval bases— 
are likely to exercise a profound and permanent influence 
on the future of naval warfare and to lead to some 
modification of theories which met with considerable 
acceptance before hostilities occurred. Though no naval 
battle has been fought in the North Sea, light has 
been shed by these events on some problems of the first 
rank. Not a few popular misconceptions have been 
removed ; and it is probable that naval officers will have 
to revise their standards of conduct and belief which 
have rested mainly upon tradition. 

If we would extract their legitimate meaning from 
the two cruiser actions—the destruction of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Christopher Cradock’s squadron (to which reference 
has already been made in this Review) and the practical 
annihilation of Vice-Admiral Count von Spee’s foree—they 
must be examined as two scenes in a single act of a great 
drama. After defeating Admiral Cradock, Vice-Admiral 
von Spee appears to have come to the conclusion that 
powerful British and Japanese squadrons would search 
for him in the Pacific. He evidently thought himself 
justified in concluding that, after destroying the only 
two British ships in the Atlantic which he had reason to 
fear meeting, he could operate in that ocean in com- 
parative safety for a time. It is possible, moreover, that 
he learnt that the old battleship ‘Canopus’ and the light 
cruiser ‘Glasgow, which had formed part of Admiral 
Cradock’s force, had left Pacific waters with the apparent 
intention of rounding Cape Horn and coaling at the 
Falkland Islands, the most lonely and most undefended 
of all British possessions. He determined to follow them, 
assured of gaining further glory. 
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In the meantime the naval authorities in London had 
not been inactive. In all secrecy—and secrecy is the 
basis of the work of all competent strategists—they 
determined to trap and overwhelm the German force. 
It may be assumed that the orders given to the ‘Canopus’ 
and the ‘Glasgow,’ which constituted these ships decoys, 
formed part of the general scheme. Simultaneously 
instructions were issued to two battle cruisers in home 
waters, the ‘Invincible’ and the ‘Inflexible,’ to prepare 
to go south; and in one of these Vice-Admiral Sir 
Doveton Sturdee, who had been Chief of the Admiralty 
War Staff since the opening of hostilities, was instructed 
to hoist his flag. While the Admiralty, under the new 
First Sea Lord, Lord Fisher, attached importance to 
secrecy, it was realised that time was also of the essence 
of a successful issue. The naval authorities insisted 
there was not an hour to be lost if the scheme was not 
to miscarry; hence the employment of two of the swiftest 
armoured ships under the White Ensign and the haste 
with which they left Europe, without, indeed, completing 
their stores. 

There is a widespread impression that the enemy 
possesses agents at all the great naval ports, and that 
these persons have means of communicating swiftly with 
Germany. A movement such as the despatch of these 
two battle cruisers, under the orders of the Chief of the 
War Staff, could not be carried out without many 
persons sharing the secret; and yet for several weeks 
the secret remained inviolate. The first news which 
Admiral von Spee obtained of the Admiralty’s decision 
was when he was confronted with these two powerful 
men-of-war off the Falkland Islands; and everything 
points to the conclusion that the German naval authori- 
ties were also in ignorance until they learnt that four of 
the five ships under Admiral von Spee had been sunk. 

In accordance with the German admirals’ decision the 
Pacific Division left the Chilian island of Juan Fernandez 
on Nov. 15, heading for Cape Horn, with the apparent 
intention of seizing the Falkland Islands and gaining 
possession of the wireless station, which would have put 
Admiral von Spee in a position of strategic advantage. 
The ships arrived off Port Stanley on the morning of 
Dec. 8, under the impression that no serious opposition 
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would be encountered. In the meantime, however, the 
two British battle cruisers, the ‘Invincible’ and the 
‘ Inflexible,’ under Admiral Sturdee, had steamed in all 
secrecy from the English Channel, a distance of nearly 
7,000 miles, and had arrived at the Falkland Islands on the 
previous afternoon. They were engaged in coaling when 
the German ships arrived. The Admiralty had arranged, 
also unknown either to the German naval authorities or 
to Admiral von Spee, for several other British ships, 
besides the ‘Canopus’ and the ‘ Glasgow,’ to concentrate 
on the Falkland Islands, thus giving to the strategic 
scheme a completeness rare in the history of naval war- 
fare. Without revealing their actions to the enemy, the 
British authorities brought the right force to the right 
place at the right moment. If the ‘Invincible’ and the 
‘Inflexible’ had left Europe a day later, or if slower ships 
had been employed, the scheme would have failed, and 
we should have suffered another reverse. 

The captain of the light cruiser ‘Dresden,’ the only 
German ship which escaped, has communicated to the 
German Consul at Punta Arenas an illuminating account 
of the movements of the German force: 


‘The German Pacific Division left the Pacific to go to the 
Falkland Islands by way of Cape Horn. The voyage was made 
without incident. A little before arriving at our destination 
the commander of the division, Vice-Admiral von Spee, de- 
tached one of our cruisers to explore and to diseover facts 
concerning the presence of English ships in the islands. The 
ship returned and reported that there were two English 
cruisers. The admiral prepared at once to give battle to the 
hostile ships, issuing the necessary orders. 

‘ Advancing towards the islands, in a little while we were 
able to make out the strength of the hostile forces. There 
were not two cruisers, but six. Our commander kept to his 
resolution and continued the advance. A little later at the 
mouth of the bay we noted two Dreadnoughts of the ‘ Lion’ 
type,* 26,000 tons, more or less, whose presence was unknown 
before. The conditions were magnificent. The weather was 
clear and calm. These conditions made impossible a combat 
with a chance of escape for the German fleet. Admiral von 
Spee persisted in his resolution to give battle, with the 
“Scharnhorst” and “Gneisenau” acting together, ordering at 
the same time the dispersal of the three other units, the minor 
cruisers, “ Leipzig,” “ Dresden,” and “ Niirnberg.”’ 
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‘Meanwhile the two cruisers above mentioned courageously 
faced the English Fleet. The latter was attacked by our two 
cruisers, while the “ Leipzig,” “ Niirnberg,” and “ Dresden” tried 
to place themselves outside the range of the enemy’s cannon, 
the only device compatible with the circumstances in view of 
the number, quality, and size of the English ships. It suffices 
to remark that the English Dreadnoughts were armed with 
34-centimetre cannon, while the German cruisers only had 
21-centimetre cannon.’* (‘New York Times,’ Dec. 18.) 


It is now known that there was only a slight disparity 
in the number of ships under the British and German 
flags respectively when the engagement opened off 
Coronel, each admiral having two large cruisers; but, 
whereas Admiral Cradock had with him only one light 
cruiser, carrying two 6-inch and ten 4-inch guns, Admiral 
von Spee possessed two vessels of this type, mounting, 
however, nothing bigger than 41-inch guns. All the 
accounts of the subsequent engagement indicate that 
the action was fought between the big ships and that 
the smaller vessels took little or no part in it. In other 
words, two British armoured cruisers engaged two 
German armoured cruisers. The former were sunk 
with all hands. Why? It has been suggested that the 
result was due at least in some measure to the fact 
that, whereas the German ships had been in commission 
for some time and had become expert in gunnery, the 
British ships had been only recently commissioned, 
and that the British officers and men used their guns 
less effectively. There is no evidence to support this 
contention. The only explanation of the decisive out- 
come of the action is to be found in the fact that the 
German ships were better armed and had the advantage 
of speed. One spectator has indeed stated that the 
British shells fell short of their targets by about three 
miles. This is probably an exaggeration, but the German 
ships appear to have come out of the action almost 
unscathed, while on the other hand the two British 
cruisers sank, with 1,625 officers and men. 

In the subsequent action which was fought off the 





* These two statements are erroneous. The two vessels are of an earlier 
and less powerful type, carrying 12 in. or 30°5 centimetre, and not 13°5 in. 
or 34 centimetre guns. 
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Falkland Islands the conditions were completely reversed. 
The German squadron, which had achieved so complete 
a victory five weeks before, was surprised by the appear- 
ance of two battle cruisers of the ‘ Invincible’ type when 
they anticipated an encounter with only armoured 
cruisers. The battle cruisers ‘Invincible’ and ‘ Inflexible’ 
mount sixteen 12-inch and thirty-two 4-inch guns in con- 
trast with sixteen 8:2-inch and twelve 6-inch guns possessed 
by the Germans. Whereas, however, the British ships 
could bring to bear all their sixteen battle guns, the 
broadside of the German ships comprised only twelve 
of the weaker guns. The German flagship and her 
consort, which resembled her in all respects, were well 
armoured, possessing 6-inch belts, tapering to 4? inches 
and 4 inches towards the bow and stern respectively. 
In the matter of protection the enemy's ships were 
not much inferior to the British ships. The ex- 
planation of the fact that the German ships were sunk 
and the British battle cruisers emerged from the action 
practically uninjured cannot be found in any sug- 
gestion that the ‘Gneisenau’ and the ‘Scharnhorst’ had 
either been newly commissioned or possessed ill-trained 
gun crews. The difference lay not in personnel, but 
in materiel; in other words, the advantages in effective 
range and in weight of metal were on this occasion 
with the ships flying the white ensign; and in this con- 
dition, in association with superior speed, is to be found 
the cause of the complete destruction of the German 
flagship and her sister vessel. 

It may be assumed that the other British cruisers 
which were present exercised little influence on the 
course of events so far as the two principal German 
ships were concerned. The ‘Kent’ and the ‘Cornwall’ 
are sister ships of the ‘Monmouth,’ carrying nothing 
bigger than the 6-inch gun—fourteen each. The ‘Car- 
narvon’ could bring into action four 7:5-inch weapons 
in addition to half a dozen 6-inch quick-firers. The 
‘Bristol’ and the ‘Glasgow’ each mount two 6-inch and 
ten 4-inch guns. They apparently took no part in the 
major operation. From the fact that the seven British 
ships lost only seven killed and four wounded, and that 
the German vessels were the best shooting ships in their 
navy, it must be assumed that the main encounter was 
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decided at a range at which even the 8:2-inch guns of 
the ‘Scharnhorst’ and the ‘Gneisenau’ were ineffective, 
and that the annihilation of these two well-armoured 
and well-gunned ships is traceable to the fact that they 
were opposed by two overwhelmingly better armed 
British vessels. From first to last, in other words, the 
German big guns were outranged and their small guns 
ineffective ; and Admiral von Spee suffered annihilation 
under much the same conditions as did Admiral Cradock, 
and for the same reasons. 

These two cruiser actions constitute an interesting 
commentary upon theories advanced by Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance. Commenting upon the battle of 
Tsu Shima, this officer wrote : * 


‘These facts confirm previous war experience that the danger 
to flotation and stability is not great. Is it worth while to 
divert from the guns the great weight required to give effec- 
tive armour protection to the water-line, when the chances 
are that the battle will culminate before it is hit? Will it not 
suffice to make sure that the magazines are cafe from direct 
blows, and for the rest to trust to water-tight subdivision, to 
armour only so far as it may limit the size of such holes as may 
be made, and above all to gun-fire to beat down that of the 
enemy? Is it not more important to disarm the enemy than 
to sink him? Are not the protection of your own water-line 
and the perforation of that of the enemy secondary considera- 
tions in settling the armour and guns to be carried? .. . 
‘Now the main object in battle is to make the enemy 
believe that he is beaten. The most effective way to do this 
is to disable his personnel and silence his guns. The above 
results seem to indicate that the smaller gun is by no means 
to be neglected as an instrument for this purpose. The effect 
produced depends not only on the size of the projectile, but on 
the place where it hits. A small shell on the right spot is more 
effective than a large shell in the wrong one; but to hit the 
right spot is difficult. Hence, in determining the armament 
of a ship, a careful balance must be maintained between the 
number and sizes of the guns carried. Again, the facts show 
that it is misleading to compare the gun power of ships by the 
total weights of their respective broadsides. To do so is to 
assume that on the average an 850-lb. 12-inch shell will damage 
the fighting efficiency of the ship as much as will eight 100-lb. 





* ‘The Ship of the Line in Battle,’ pp. 188, 190 (Blackwood, 1912). 
Vol. 222.—No. 442, p 
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6-inch. Such an assumption seems not to be true. When the 
guns in ships of the line were all about the same size, the 
method was legitimate; but it is believed to be entirely mis- 
leading at the present time when they differ so much, some 
being, perhaps, unnecessarily large and others too small for 
the work to be done. Are not the numbers and sizes of the 
guns carried the best and only safe standard of comparison ?’ 


Thus we see that, whether we consider the difficulty 
of hitting or the comparative effect produced by shells 
of different calibres, there are grave doubts whether 
batteries of comparatively few large guns form the most 
effective armaments. 

In the case of the two German ships Admiral von 
Spee never admitted that he was beaten, nor for that 
matter did Admiral Cradock. In the action off Coronel 
and in the subsequent engagement in the neighbourhood 
of the Falkland Islands, the smaller gun proved negligible. 
Indeed, though the vessels engaged carried many of 
these weapons, there is no indication that a single shell 
from them was effective because the bigger gun asserted 
its superiority. The superior speed of the Germans on 
the first occasion and of the British vessels on the second 
enabled the admiral possessing the longest range guns to 
choose the distance at which fighting should take place, 
and in each case the result was the same—annihilation 
due to the big gun. 

The encounter on Dec. 8 between the smaller British 
and German cruisers bears significant testimony to the 
same effect. Admiral von Spee had under his orders 
three small cruisers, mounting thirty 4:l-inch guns. 
The five British ships which were opposed to them 
mounted four 75-inch, thirty-eight 6-inch, and twenty 
4-inch guns. What was the result of the flying action 
which took place when the German light cruisers 
scattered on the opening of the main action? Two of 
the three German ships, the ‘ Leipzig’ and the ‘ Niirnberg, 
were sunk, and the other one was able to escape the 
same fate because the pursuers, it is reported, ran 
short of coal. Here again nothing indicates that there 
was a marked superiority in personnel. The British 
ships carried a heavier broadside ; and the heavier broad- 
side triumphed. The Germans had not apparently read 
Sir Reginald Custance’s declaration and did not recognise 
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that the British were trying to convince them that they 
were beaten. They were under the impression that the 
British gunners were bent on their complete destruction. 
It must be assumed that in fact the British ships were 
not content to tickle the enemy, but determined to rob 
his vessels of ‘flotation and stability’—in other words, 
to sink them. They succeeded, and their success bears 
further testimony to the value of the bigger gun. 

Both these actions were fought at long range and 
could hardly have been more decisive. The results rebut 
in the most convincing manner such arguments as were 
advanced in criticism of the big-gun policy embodied 
in the Dreadnought and later ships. It was urged that 
quantity of fire to disable the personnel, destroy the fire 
control and do other incidental damage was of more 
importance than quality of fire. An action would be 
fought at close range, when many small guns would be 
more effective than a less number of big guns. These 
and kindred arguments were summed up tersely in the 
following statement written two years after the launch 
of the Dreadnought type-ship : 


‘A battle at extreme range will be indecisive, first because 
of the extreme delicacy and vulnerability of the controlling 
paraphernalia ; secondly on account of the impossibility of 
checking the range with absolute accuracy save under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, and it is upon accurate 
range-finding that all else depends. Upon a calm day, at 
a stationary target, a varying range can be picked up fairly 
easily by watching the fall of the shot. But when the target 
is an enemy’s ship, firing back, moving at fifteen knots, on 
a squally day, with rain pouring down and almost blotting 
her out at frequent intervals, the problem is not so simple. 
And in a fleet action other ships will be firing at the same 
target, and it will be impossible, especially in rough weather 
when waves are breaking, to tell which particular far-distant 
column of spray is caused by the projectiles from one’s own 
guns. (‘Famous Duels of the Fleet’ (Blackwood, 1908), 


p. xiii.) 


Every incident which has occurred during the war 
has riddled these arguments. The bigger gun confers 
on the guns’ crew an overwhelming advantage; and, if 
the ship in which it be mounted has the advantage of 
x 2 
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superior speed, the action becomes one-sided. In the 
Bight of Heligoland the British battle cruisers, owing 
to their speed, reached the scene of action just at the 
opportune moment and overwhelmed the enemy with 
their heavy guns, receiving practically no injury. At 
Cocos-Keeling Island the cruiser ‘Sydney,’ owing to her 
heavier gun power and higher speed, destroyed the 
‘Emden, herself suffering little damage. In the action 
off Coronel and in the engagement off the Falkland 
Islands, the result was the same. 

Before the war occurred, those who regarded the 
battle cruiser as a costly and indeed extravagant type 
of ship, which outraged correct strategy and tactics, 
asserted that the type was already dead because reflec- 
tion had proved to its detractors that such ships had no 
adequate raison détre. It is true that the Admiralty 
hesitated, and that apparently no provision was made for 
such ships in the Estimates of 1912. But this was not 
so. The Admiralty, in fact, laid down five ships which, 
though described as battleships, may be regarded as 
glorified battle-cruisers—the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ and her 
four sisters, to which a sixth was added under the 
Estimates of 1914-15. They are vessels which, like 
the vessels of the ‘Invincible, ‘Lion’ and ‘Queen 
Mary’ types, carry only eight big guns; but these 
guns are the most powerful ever mounted in a ship of 
war—15-inch weapons. Some speed was sacrificed to 
obtain increased armour protection. The ships were, 
therefore, designed for 25 knots and given armoured 
belts 13 inches thick, whereas the original Dreadnought, 
with a speed of 21 knots, carries only 11 inches, and her 
swifter sisters of the ‘Invincible’ class only 7 inches of 
armour. In these vessels of the ‘Queen Elizabeth ’ class, 
of which six are either built or building, we have a 
type of ship which every incident of the war has shown 
to approximate closely to the model battleship of the 
future. They are powerful in offence and defence; they 
are swift; they carry only moderate-sized crews; and 
they reflect the sound strategic policy of a people with 
interests to defend in every part of the world, to whom 
therefore it is necessary that they should be able to move 
their defensive forces swiftly from one sea to another 
as circumstances may dictate. As no other ships except 
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heavily gunned vessels of great speed could have won 
the action in the Bight of Heligoland, so no other vessels 
could have travelled the 7,000 miles to the Falkland 
Islands in the necessarily short time available and almost 
completely annihilated the German Pacific Squadron. 

So much by way of examination of the results of 
these two actions. Both admirals went down in their 
ships, with about 3,800 officers and men; neither en- 
deavoured, so far as we know, to avoid action, which 
meant destruction; neither admitted defeat or had a 
thought of surrendering. The two events will suggest 
different thoughts to various minds. But the predomi- 
nant one must be whether an admiral is bound in duty 
to his flag to fight, whatever the odds against him ; and 
whether, the result of the action being certain, he is com- 
pelled for the same reason to refuse to admit defeat, when 
by so doing, though he may hand over battered ships to the 
enemy, he would open a way to safety for those officers 
and men under his orders. The responsibility of a flag 
officer has greatly increased in the process of naval 
evolution which has occurred in the past hundred years. 
To-day defeat means apparently not disablement, but 
annihilation. In the circumstances doubts will be raised 
as to whether the old code of conduct in face of the foe 
does or should hold good. One tradition has already 
gone since the war opened ; Admiralty orders are to the 
effect that when one battleship or cruiser is torpedoed 
by a submarine, her consort or consorts should not stand 
by in the hope of rendering assistance, thus offering a 
stationary target or targets, but should steam away from 
the lurking peril. The cruiser actions, with their 
disastrous destruction of human life, will suggest that 
possibly the new warfare calls for other revisions in the 
traditional code of conduct. 

The raid on the Yorkshire coast was the direct sequel 
to the action off the Falkland Islands. The German 
public realised, as in a flash, that superior brain power 
and superior naval power had triumphed. Depression 
overspread the whole Empire, and the naval authorities 
apparently decided that a tonic was necessary. In these 
circumstances the raid on our east coast was planned. 
What ships should be used for the purpose? Just as 
the British Admiralty chose two battle cruisers to 
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proceed south and overwhelm Count von Spee’s ships, 
so the Germans selected three vessels of a correspond- 
ing type, in association with the ‘Bliicher’—which 
is to a battle cruiser what the ‘Lord Nelson’ is to 
the Dreadnought—to dart across the North Sea and 
bombard Hartlepool, with its nominal fortifications, and 
Scarborough and Whitby, which are entirely unprotected 
by any defences. The German ships, steaming evidently 
at about 24 or 25 knots, were able to pass across the 
North Sea in the hours of darkness. Vessels of such 
speed, such heavy gun power, and such adequate armour 
protection had nothing to fear from any British patrol 
squadron ; and the German naval authorities were aware 
that the Admiralty do not keep large armoured ships 
wandering aimlessly about the North Sea inshore, as 
easy targets for the enemy’s submarines. 

The flying cruiser force was able to reach the York- 
shire coast, and for a period of about an hour bombard 
it, killing some 110 men, women and children, and covering 
the newest navy in the world with an indelible mark 
of shame. During the sixty or seventy minutes that 
they were off these Yorkshire towns, German officers 
were aware that the sands were running out. Engaged 
with great pluck by a British scout cruiser and a few 
destroyers, they fled precipitately, realising that delay 
involved the certitude that they would be cut off and 
brought to action by superior force, and the last thing 
they desired was to fight. But, short as was their visit, 
it was very near being too long. But for the friendly 
assistance of a heavy mist, they would have been forced 
to fight, with what result is in no doubt. Climatic 
conditions, and climatic conditions alone, saved these 
ships from destruction. 

It was no doubt assumed in Germany that this raid 
would powerfully influence public opinion in this country. 
One daily newspaper only—the ‘Daily News ’—and one 
public man only—Sir Walter Runciman—indulged in 
unfriendly criticism of the Navy and the naval administra- 
tion. The nation as a whole realised that the immunity 
which the enemy enjoyed was to be regarded as the 
penalty which must be paid for the fruits which flow 
to us from a military command not of one sea only, but 
of every sea. They realised that the act of the Germans 
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was equivalent to the stealthy visit of a burglar to a 
hospital in a well-policed town at the dead of night. 
Our watering-places, like every other watering-place 
in the world prior to the adoption by Germany of the 
policy of ‘frightfulness,’ were protected by a generally 
accepted law of nations and not by fortifications. The 
burglar respects the hospitals, but the German Navy 
has no regard for any conventions of humanity. 

It was asserted in the German Press that this incident 
showed that the British Fleet no longer exercised com- 
manding influence in the North Sea and was indeed in 
hiding. Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, the Naval Secretary, 
even had the temerity to suggest that the German High 
Sea Fleet desired no better fortune than to meet the 
British forces if opportunity were offered. These foolish 
boastings had their sequel on Christmas Day, when the 
British Navy carried out one of the most daring exploits 
of which naval history contains any record. During the 
night a group of light cruisers, carrying seaplanes, and 
accompanied by destroyers and submarines, crossed the 
North Sea, arriving off the German coast in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heligoland about daybreak. Germany was 
thus challenged by a small British force in her own 
waters. Not a surface vessel appeared to support the 
German claims as expressed by the head of the enemy’s 
Navy. A couple of Zeppelins and a few seaplanes arose 
from their base at Heligoland, and a few submarines 
issued forth to attack British ships. That was all. For 
three hours the British flotillas remained off Cuxhaven 
and succeeded in driving off the airships by anti-aircraft 
guns, out-manceuvring the submarines by the use of the 
helm, and evading the bombs dropped by the enemy’s 
heavier-than-air machines. In the meantime seven 
British seaplanes, which had been brought across the 
North Sea, were piloted with consummate skill and 
daring over the Shillig roads, where a number of men-of- 
war were anchored, and over Cuxhaven, dropping bombs 
on various points of military importance. The extent of 
the damage is unknown, but, from the consternation 
reflected in the German Press and the subsequent action 
of the Emperor in sending for the Naval Secretary, it 
may be assumed that considerable injury was inflicted. 
All the seven airmen escaped—three being picked up by 
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the waiting cruisers, and three by submarines, while the 
seventh was rescued by a Dutch trawler. 

In this wise the British fleet, by taking the offensive 
in Germany’s own waters, once more reminded the world 
that, though British battleships and battle cruisers are 
not stretched as insecure isolated units along the 700 
miles of our eastern littoral, it exercises effective control 
over the North Sea. The British ships, although attacked, 
remained for three consecutive hours in Germany's own 
waters, until their purpose had been completed, and only 
then retired. The raid of the German cruisers on our 
east coast was an act of devilry; the aerial operations 
over Cuxhaven constituted a legitimate act of war. The 
naval authorities could have provided no more effective 
contrast between British and German methods than this 
Christmas Day incident afforded, while at the same time 
they corrected effectually any unfounded impression 
which the east coast raid may have produced on the 
minds of those uninstructed in the principles underlying 
the effective exercise of sea control. 


Two other incidents have occurred, both, unhappily, 
involving heavy loss of life, but neither of military 
importance as affecting the final issue. Two sister 
battleships, the ‘Bulwark’ and the ‘Formidable,’ have 
been destroyed; and in each case the cause is somewhat 
obscure. The ‘Bulwark’ was in the River Medway on 
Nov. 26 when she was blown to pieces. Observers state 
that an explosion occurred and that, when the smoke 
cleared away, the ship, with all her officers and men, 
had disappeared. The inevitable suggestion that the 
loss was due to foul play on the part of an enemy has 
been officially discredited; and the assurance has been 
given that the disaster was due to an accident in the 
interior of the vessel, though of its exact character 
nothing has been revealed, apparently because nothing 
is known. The circumstances in which the ‘ Formidable’ 
was lost are hardly less mysterious. This vessel was 
steaming down Channel in a gale with high seas running. 
In the morning of Jan. 1, shortly after 2 A.M., an 
explosion occurred on her starboard side abreast the 
foremost funnel. About fifteen minutes later another 
explosion took place. In the only announcement made 
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by the Admiralty it was stated that it was not certain 
whether the ship was struck by a submarine or a mine. 
Some days later the German naval authorities claimed 
that it was the work of one of their underwater craft ; 
but, departing from the usual procedure, they failed to 
give the vessel’s number. At any rate the battleship 
settled down and sank after about two hours. Of the 
complement of nearly 800 officers and men only 199 were 
saved. 

Of all the incidents in the naval war this is the most 
disquieting, if indeed the ‘Formidable’ was sunk by a 
German submarine. The attack was made at night, 
when it was thought by most instructed persons that 
an underwater vessel was blind; it was carried out when 
a gale was blowing and even large ships were navigated 
under difficulties, when the ‘ Formidable’ was apparently 
steaming at about 16 knots, and at a point off the 
Devonshire coast, 800 or 900 miles from the nearest 
German base. The last point is of no real importance, 
because a submarine of large size has a radius of action 
of from 2000 to 4000 miles. We cannot doubt that the 
enemy has made a careful study of submarine tactics, 
and that, well supplied with provisions and fuel, these 
vessels can hover in one spot for days, if not weeks, 
remaining submerged by day, and coming to the surface 
for air by night, when there is little chance of their 
presence being discovered. The other conditions are 
disquieting, because they suggest that the latest types 
of underwater craft have sea-keeping qualities far in 
excess of what they were believed to possess, and that 
even at night they are far from blind. It was thought, 
moreover, that a battleship steaming at a speed four or 
five knots in excess of that of a submarine secured a 
large measure of immunity. In this connexion the only 
explanation which can be offered is that the submarine 
was waiting in readiness for the attack when the battle- 
ship passed her. The first torpedo robbed the battleship 
of propulsive power, and apparently the submarine, still 
unseen, so far as is known, by any one on board, 
manceuvred to the port side and discharged the second 
weapon at the stationary target. 

The whole of the circumstances, it will be seen, are 
somewhat shrouded in mystery; all that can be stated 
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is that, if the destructive agency was a couple of torpedoes 
from one of the enemy’s submarines, discharged in the 
dark and with high seas running, these craft are far 
more formidable in their offensive powers, in their 
seakeeping qualities, in their mobility, and in their 
endurance than was commonly believed. Any naval 
constructor will also admit that the sinking, in about 
two hours, of a ship so well designed and well built 
is in conflict with the theories which before the war 
were generally accepted in this and other countries. On 
the other hand, it will be advisable not to rush to the 
conclusion that the destruction of the ‘ Formidable’ and 
other vessels heralds the disappearance of the battleship. 
So far, in spite of incidents which may seem to point 
in an opposite direction, the most authoritative evidence, 
as well as the inactivity of the German battle fleet, 
second only in strength to our own, supports the belief 
that, in the words of Admiral Charles J. Badger, late 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet of the United 
States Navy, ‘the control of the sea will be maintained 
in this war and in all future wars by the nation having 
the most powerful sea-going and sea-keeping fleet’ 
‘Because of a few daring and successful exploits of what 
all acknowledge to be useful and powerful adjuncts of 
the fleet, we should not,’ he has urged, ‘rush to the 
decision that the submarine, as at present developed, 
has proved itself powerful enough to control the sea, }} 
which control must be the end and aim of all great naval 
wars. 
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